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Our readers respond 


Send letters to fe@fifthestate.org or Fifth Estate, POB 201016, Ferndale MI 48220 


All formats accepted including typescript & handwritten; letters may be edited for length 


Confessions of a John 

A long time ago, my heart was busted 
by a girl who had her kicks with me but 
wasn't ready for a long time commit- 
ment. As these things go, | was tremen- 
dously trashed, heartbroken, and horny. 
Things got so bad it devolved into clini- 
cal depression. | was losing my head. 
So, | thought, go to a red house for some 
well needed relief. 

(See Spring/Summer 2014 FE; “Anar- 
chist & Sex Work: Solidarity or Aboli- 
tion,” by Aaron Lakoff.) 

The place was quiet and clean and 
the women seemed content, plus there 
was a video camera in the room to 
watch any misbehavior by the guys. We 
had sex and as guys always say, it was 
emotionless. She was quite kind, asking 
me why | was so upset, etc. Perhaps it 
was all part of a well rehearsed act, but 
it sure made me feel better. 

| hardly think it was sexist and make 
no apologies. I’m well aware of the bad 
end of the trade and am against it. | 
expect plenty of the politically correct 
to flip out. Please chill and realize that 
there was hardly any harm done. I'ma 
libertine libertarian and the world would 
be a more pleasant place were everyone 
else, too. 

A word to the fun-phobes and sex- 
KGB; please stop your old tired ways. | 
was in tremendous pain and got much 
needed help. Please keep your authori- 
tarian ways out of our way. 


The Sultan Of Sex! 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


More Questions 

Concerning prostitution and sex 
work, | have more questions than an- 
swers. What are we really talking about 
when discussing what is now called sex 
work? 

If we're talking about sex, is it 
because nudity equals sex in our 
puritanical society? There’s very little 





sex in dancing in a cubicle or in serv- 
ing middle-aged men in a private club 
dressed in a net body suit. 

If we're talking about work, are we 
talking about the alienation and the 
other harmful aspects of salaried work, 
especially for working class and poor 
women and children who comprise the 
majority of sex workers? Anarchists and 
radicals don’t talk about making a choice 
when it comes to working in a fast food 
restaurant or a paint factory. So, why is 
the word choice used when discussing 
this option? 

If the word sex is used, shouldn't the 
term be sex possession? When money 
is involved, when something is bought, 
it becomes a commodity, a thing, owned 
by the payer, even if it’s for the duration 
of a blow-job in a park or a car. 

Should the term be sexual schizo- 
phrenia or sexual illusion as the men 
really know that the women or children 
are there because they're being paid, 
and not because they want to be there, 
even if they're smiling while they are 
dancing at their table or faking an 
orgasm? Isn't advocating sex without 
pleasure and the commodification and 
the objectification of human bodies the 
opposite of anarchist ideals? 

Should the term be sexual control be- 
cause governments, and very often, but 
not always, pimps and organized crime 


are controlling women’s and children’s 
bodies? 

The term sex workers doesn’t add un- 
derstanding to the subject. People who 
call themselves this publicly tend to be 
the most articulate, the most in control 
of their lives; we won't hear from those 
who are controlled by others. 

Aaron’s article is helpful because it 
clearly outlines the positions of certain 
anarchists about this question and he 
takes a stand in this debate. But other 
anarchists emphasize different aspects 
including the state, (which determines 
when and where it's legal and when it’s 
not); capitalism (because it is the third 
source of profit for organized crime, and 
because the great majority of clients are 
middle- and upper-class men, in contrast 
to the majority of those who are work- 
ing in it who are poor or working class 
women and children); and male domina- 
tion (98 per cent of clients are men). 


Susan Smith 
Toronto, Ont. 


Walker Lane responds: When we 
published the article to which Smith 
and the Sultan are replying, | thought 
this magazine would be flooded with 
rebuttals since Lakoff’s call for solidarity 
with sex workers is in sharp conflict with 
those anarchists calling for the elimina- 
tion of prostitution and similar work. 

However, we received nothing from 
the abolitionists who desire the end of 
prostitution. 

And, understandably. | can’t imagine 
what they would advocate, and Smith 
offers no suggestions. Moralists and 
Christian scolds have tried everything 
through the ages from capital punish- 
ment to social work, and yet the profes- 
sion continues. What can anarchists 
suggest that would end activity with 
such a huge client demand? 

Some suggest altering laws, but this 
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verwhelmed is what we are. Over- 

whelmed with new subscriptions, and 
a high rate of renewals, increased news- 
stand sales, more people doing free distro 
at events and info shops, more generous 
donations, more web site visitors and Face- 
book likes. And, we’re back on Twitter. 

Thanks to all of you for supporting this 
magazine as it heads into its 50" anniver- 
sary in 2015. 

D. Sand’s incredible cover drawing be- 
gins this issue’s Art and Anarchy theme 
with essays beginning on Page 24. The 
non-theme articles start with Max Cafard’s 
“Welcome to the Idiocene,” but is followed 
with accounts of the resistance to the mad- 
ness. 

Next issue’s theme is Anti-Marx which 
we hope will provoke essays and art that 
will definitively toss Karl and his modern 
buddies into history’s dustbin. No Marxists 
need apply. Articles needn't be theoretical, 
but can be experiential or even fanciful. See 
Page 30 for our call for submissions. 

More controversy swirls around our 
discussion of how anarchists should ad- 
dress the question of prostitution. Rio de 
Janeiro-based Thaddeus Blanchett writes 
on his research in the city’s brothels setting 
off a debate regarding the nature of the in- 
dustry that extends to our staff. Your com- 
ments on that as well as our other articles 
are welcome. 

Thanks to everyone who made this issue 
happen, a list too long to cite here. 





from 
cover of Riot | 

Control Agent 
FirstAid § 


What to know wen 
&a sh 


going toa dee, how to end NSA 
oking: way to stop rapists. 


Mititarizep Pouice AROUND THE WORLD routinely use what they designate as 
“riot control agents” against their rebellious civilian populations. Because the 

substances travel with the whims of the wind and are often used in large quanti- 
ties, a person does not even have to attend a demonstration to become exposed. 

Once hit with these, you need to know how to decontaminate your skin and 
clothes, and how to administer proper first aid. 

David F. Crosby, an airborne infantry and military police veteran, has pub- 
lished Riot Control Agent First Aid and Decontamination Procedures which pro- 


vides this vital information. 


The book is available in paper and electronic formats. 


ANYONE WHO HAS ATTENDED a demonstration knows that when news headlines 
blare, “Protesters Clash with Police,” it means that RoboCops, armed with weap- 
ons of war, attacked unarmed demonstrators wearing shorts and flip-flops. 
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t has been pro- 

posed that the 

present era of life 

on earth should 
be called the An- 
thropocene to reflect 
the human domination of our planet. 

However, an elegant, scientific-sounding term like anthropocene 
seems like a cop-out, a handy euphemism to hide exactly what kind 
of domination this is and what it’s doing to the planet. 

I propose that instead we call it the Idiocene, signifiying the New 
Era of Idiots. Idiot comes from the Greek word idiWTNS meaning 
both an incompetent person and a private citizen. Idiocene is the one 
precisely appropriate name for an era that is suicidally stupid and 
ecocidally privatizing. 

Would you like a simple definition of the Idiocene? You might 
remember the old joke about a robber who comes up to somebody 
on the street, pulls out a gun and says: “Your money or your life!” The 
victim pauses and then says, “Can I have a moment to think it over?” 


That moment is the Idiocene. 


Welcome to the Idiocene 

It's the Obliviocene 

It's the Distractocene 

It's the DontWorryBeHappyocene 
It's the ADHDocene 

It's the SpacedOutocene 

It's the Narcissocene 

It's the WhichWaylsUpocene 

It's the Amneseocene 

It's the NoThereWhenYouGetThereocene 
It's the BlahBlahBlahocene 

It's the Idiocene 


Welcome to the Idiocene 
It's the Comatosocene 

It's the DruggedOutocene 
It's the Wastedocene 

It's the FiddleWithYourlphoneWhileTheWorldBurnsocene 
It's the Shopoholocene 

It's the SoUpI’mDownocene 
It's the Dopocene 

It's the Undeadocene 

It's the Zonkedocene 

It's the Crunkocene 

It's the Idiocene 


Welcome to the Idiocene 
It's the Assbackwardocene 
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Max Cafard, a life- 
long inhabitant of the 
Island of New Orleans, 
is a surregionalist 
writer and pre-Anci- 
entist philosopher. 

He is the author 
of The Surregionalist 
Manifesto and Other 
Writings, FLOOD 
BOOK, Surregional 
Explorations, and the 
forthcoming Lightning 
Storm Mind: Pre- 
Ancientist Meditations. 

He edits the cyber- 
journal Psychic Swamp 
and is a member of 
Surrealists for Social 
Responsibility and 
the Deconstruction 
Workers Union of the 
IWw. 


It's the FoxToldMelt’sNotTrueocene 
It's the Moronocene 

It's the Stupidocene 

It's the DumbAssocene 

It's the SingleDigitlIQocene 

It's the Imbecilocene 

It’s the OutToLunchocene 

It’s the Nincompoopocene 

It's the Schlemielocene 

It's the Idiocene 


Welcome to the Idiocene 
It's the EndOfTheLineocene 
It's the HotelTerminusocene 
It's the Nightmareocene 

It's the ChickensComeHomeToRoostocene 
It's the Saw15ocene 

It's the UpShitCreekoscene 
It's the OMGocene 

It's the DeadEndocene 

It's the Suicidocene 

It's the Collapsocene 

It's the Idiocene 


Welcome to the Idiocene 

It's the HumptyDumptocene 

It's the Jonestownocene 

It's the WalkingOffACliffocene 7 
It's the SpringBreaksOverY’allocene 

It's the BuiltOnAnIndianBurialGroundocene 
It's the ThatsALlFolksocene 

It's the EndOfSmileyFaceocene 

It’s the Extinctocene 

It’s the ItStinksocene 

It's the DeadMeatocene 

It’s the Idiocene 


Welcome to the Idiocene 

It's the KickTheBucketocene 
It's the Croakocene 

It's the SwanSongocene 
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It's the KillitlfitMovesocene 

It's the LastGaspocene 

It's the GooselsCookedocene 

It's the ZombiesInTheMallocene 

It's the NightOfTheLivingDeadocene 
It's the EndOfTheRopeocene 

It's the BiteTheDustocene 

It's the Idiocene It's the Idiocene 
Welcome to the Idiocene 
It's the NoExitocene 

It's the DeadEndocene 
It's the Wastelandocene 


It's the InTheToiletocene 
It's the Screwedocene 
It's the FuckedUpocene 
It's the Trashedocene 
It's the ShotToHellocene 
It's the DeadDuckocene 
It's the Kaputocene 





It's the EverythingMageddonocene 
It's the Apocalyptocene 

It's the MadMaxocene 

It's the ShitHitsTheFanocene 

It's the Y2KForRealThisTimeocene 

It's the WeAlLGetDarwinAwardsocene 
It's the MoneyTalksNatureWalksocene 
It's the VeryBadSceneocene 

It's the Idiocene 


Welcome to the Idiocene 
It's the CheckOutocene 
It's the ManBearPigWinsocene 


Yes, folks. It's the Idiocene 
Welcome to the Idiocene 


ORGANIZING AGAINST THE IDIOCENE 


Logistical Anarchism 


Jeff Shantz 


ocial resistance has 
reached a certain im- 
passe, a conundrum as 
nation states impose austerity 
as an extended regime of gov- 
ernance throughout social life. 

In North America, move- 
ments still race from crisis 
(response) to crisis (response), 
while organizing often occurs 
around rather narrow issues. 

The alternative globaliza- 
tion politics of the last two 
decades, Occupy and _ the 
street protests against the 
IMF, World Bank, and G20, 
are posed as having emerged 
spontaneously as resistance to 
the state and capital. 

This implies that society 
holds the seeds of its own 
downfall which simply need to sprout, and will when pre- 
sented with a hopeful or inspirational example. But, certain- 
ly there will be a struggle as power holders will do anything 
to retain their rule. 

Two perspectives have framed this understanding: an in- 
surrectionist one that seeks a spark (a riot, perhaps) to jump 
start an uprising, tapping into pre-existing anger, or, a pre- 
figurative one that seeks to inspire people by showing them, 
modeling, a “better way,” in small scale alternatives. 

Both of these are matched with movement-based activi- 





ties, routines of protest and dis- 
sent. Both are, and have been, ill 
suited to the challenges posed 
by the aggressively active and 
well resourced rulers. 

Movement-based approach- 
es, activism, are not sufficient. 
There is a real difference be- 
tween social movements and 
social mobilizations which are 
spread more broadly through- 
out communities. There is a 
connection, yet current move- 
ments in North America are 
struggling to get past opposi- 
tional activism (movementism) 
toward resistance—social mo- 
bilization. 

There is a need to move 
from the public squares to the 
neighborhoods. In the current 
context where official social in- 
stitutions have collapsed, as in 
Greece and Spain, they have been replaced in part by larger 
scale, but localized projects of mutual aid. The ground had 
been prepared by the building of infrastructures of resistance 
before recent mass uprisings occurred and acted as a basis for 
them. 


PREPARATION IS KEY 

The broad appeal and support of movements comes 
through meeting needs and securing victories, not through a 
proper perspective, recognizable activism, or insurrectionary 


sparks. Many who join movements do so out of the desire to 
find community or security, and to win tangible gains, rather 
than primarily adherence to the general principles or goals, 
i.e., to end capitalism or abolish the state. 

Organized alternatives must, in part, be able to offer 
a sense of belonging and community and meet immediate 
community needs while also advocating the idea of getting 
beyond statist and capitalist social relations. They need to de- 
velop strategies and tactics that move that aim (of getting 
beyond state and capital) closer. 


A the anarchist writer Paul Goodman insisted in the 
context of 1960s movements, there must be clear func- 
tional solutions developed. Health clinics, schools, clothing 
and food provision, and community facilities and youth rec- 
reation are some of the essential resources movements have 
effectively secured (from the Black Panther projects of the 
1960s, through workers centers and anarchist created post- 
Katrina and Sandy hurricane initiatives more recently). 

But these have to come from within the community. Infra- 
structures of resistance provide a logistical base for building 
broad support. Many of these infrastructures were destroyed 
and/or demobilized following the state repression against the 
upsurge of the late 1960s and early 1970s. The “war on crime/ 
war on drugs” played a part in this as targeted police repres- 
sion struck precisely at those infrastructures and the people 
involved, and as communities lost and/or had to care for 
members harmed by the state. 

As neighborhood infrastructures crumble across North 
America today, there is no shortage of places for us to start 
meeting our own needs, collectively in our own neighbor- 
hoods and workplaces; remember, this is not activism. Ac- 
tions are taken because they address specific needs, not to 
spark people. 

As Goodman suggests: “It is inauthentic to do community 
development in order to ‘politicize’ people, or to use a good 
do-it-yourself project as a means of ‘Bringing people into the 
Movement.’ Everything should be done for its own sake”. 

The emphasis on elites, experts and professionals in ad- 
vanced capitalist societies, and the dominance of administra- 
tive bureaucracies discourage people from asserting their own 
capacities for decision making. People are conditioned to seek 
expert advice and opinions. ‘This is illustrated by the popu- 
larity of daytime talk shows like Oprah, Dr. Phil, and in the 
profusion of self help literature in which experts tell people 
how to pursue basic life tasks. 

Critics such as sociologist Heidi Rimke note that this is 
also a form of governance or self-regulation in neo-liberal 
political regimes. As Goodman noted, this leaves people un- 
prepared to taste freedom when opportunities arise. 

Once people see that establishment structures are unwill- 
ing or unable to meet basic needs—and alternatives become 
available—they will struggle to break from those structures. 

Battles are won or lost before they are even fought. Prepa- 
ration is key. There must be a material capacity (resources, 
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skills, experiences, etc) to achieve tangible victories; we need 
to be realistic in assessing our capacities. People must see re- 
sults and have reason to believe that their own organizing and 
active participation within social struggles will improve their 
lives in meaningful ways. Ritualized movement activity can- 
not do this; if we organize for protests we'll only get protests. 

Anarchists must be able to help people and our communi- 
ties, develop capacities to provide now for material needs that 
the state or market cannot or will not provide (and we don't 
want them to provide), while also offering spaces in which 
new ways of relating to one another can be practiced, and 
in which perspectives on getting beyond statist, capitalist, or 
authoritarian religious structures can be developed/debated/ 
discussed. 

Indeed, it is partly in supporting people in their communi- 
ties and providing needed social resources that the religious 
Right and churches have out-organized the Left in parts of 
North America, as much as we might deplore their activities. 

Striving to meet substantial needs, and more, on an every- 
day basis, in a context in which these are denied or confined 
within capitalist market or statist service frameworks can 
certainly be radical (getting to the roots); curiously we have 
reached a point where atypical, discontinuous moments (such 
as a street protest or clash with cops) are viewed as radical, at 
least by activists. The latter have come to dominate movement 
strategy and action. 


Ao ideas and practices are important in moving be- 
yond survival within current conditions, particularly as 
the gap between our needs and meeting them continues to 
be felt. Anarchist spaces could provide both needed resources 
and perspectives for more thoroughgoing change but must 
broaden their base. 

Members of non-elite groups, the working classes and the 
oppressed, need opportunities to change our interpersonal 
economic interactions. Thus, we require spaces to practice 
being cooperative with one another, rather than being com- 
pelled by economic circumstances or our socialization to act 
in ways that are competitive or manipulative. 

‘These practices, and establishing spaces and venues to pur- 
sue and extend them, are part of processes of revolutionizing 
how we relate to each other (on smaller and larger scales). 
These on-the-ground efforts which function in contrast to 
official capitalist relations are what Hakim Bey calls Perma- 
nent Autonomous Zones or what the socialists of Europe in 
the 1920s and 30s referred to as dual power. To survive and 
be effective they must expand from marginal or subcultural 
terrain, reaching a broader base and offering real alternatives, 
rather than serving as getaways of escapes. 

Small groups cannot, despite the best wishes of insurrec- 
tionists, provoke mass uprisings or manufacture revolution, 
or construct the conditions that will lead to mass rebellion. 
Insurrection implies armed struggle and this would, in reality, 
prove fatal for our movements right now. There is a pressing 
need to develop and organize bases of logistical support that 
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can mobilize, support, and sustain what might 
become revolutionary struggle rather than seeing 
discontent dissipate in ineffectual, but cathartic, 
insurrections or riots. Uprisings and rebellions 
could then be extended and given lengthier dura- 
tion with more positive impacts beyond personal 
transformation. 


LOGISTICAL ANARCHY 

It has been said that logistics determine strat- 
egy. We require necessary resources to make 
strategies meaningful. For radical movements 
there is much logistical work to be done. Build- 
ing infrastructures of resistance is about pre- 
paring a logistical capacity to expand struggles 
against state and capital which can sustain the 
effects of individual and disconnected acts of dis- 
sent or protest. 

Significant examples come from indigenous 
land reclamations and blockades, such as Six 
Nations at Caledonia and Mohawks in Tyendi- 
naga in Ontario I observed while doing solidarity 
work. In the face of armed police assaults, people 
of Six Nations mobilized large numbers of com- 
munity members to retake their land and house 
and feed an ongoing reclamation over the course 
of several years, building onsite infrastructures to 
hold and build a communal space. 

They rely on the skills and resources of people 
rooted in the community who have shared these 
as part of the struggle there. At Tyendinaga, 
community gardens and teaching and practice in 
food provision have helped fuel efforts to block- 
ade resource extraction projects. 

The need for preparation and reliable infra- 
structures is pressing. So, too, are coordinated 
work and venues to bring together often isolated 
organizers. As Paul Goodman has argued, pro- 
grams—economic, political, cultural, logistical, 
are needed that can displace the state and capi- 
tal rather than merely oppose. In his view, the 


shift from program to protest among “activism” 


is doomed to lose. Many broader infrastructures 
are needed within the oppressed sections of the 
working class especially. It is not enough to en- 
gage in agitational work, as it might appear in 
periods of low struggle or demobilization. 

Insurrection without preparation, a solid base, 
is mere fantasy. 


Jeff Shantz is an anarchist community orga- 
nizer in Surrey, British Columbia and author of 
Active Anarchy, editor of Protest and Punishment. 
He is active with the Critical Criminology Working 
Group. His web address is jeffshantz.ca. 








rOOPerS 
lhe Virtuality an 


Jason He 


ay back in the 1990s, the bleeding edge of the cyberpunk countercul- 
ture was in conflict over what the next stage of technological transfor- 
mation was to be. On one side were the psychedelic, techno-shamans 
of virtual reality (VR). On the other, the data pirates of the web. 

The advocates of virtual reality argued that cheap VR units would 
soon appear in every home, providing an endless array of sensory stimula- 
tion for all participants, a world of unheard of experience. They claimed 
that VR was going to crack open our minds and create mass brain-change, 
birthing a new world. Their arguments were much like those of the acid ad- 
vocates of the ‘Sixties, who claimed that drugs would totally change society 
for the better. 

On the other side, the web-weavers asserted that the net, the data-web, 
would provide an infinite spring of information to everyone on the planet. 


Governments could no . 
longer conspire, and se- Machines: 3 = Humans: 0] 
Game Over! 


crecy would be impossi- 
ble. Power would become 

totally decentralized. They proclaimed that information wants to be free and 
humanity was coming along for the ride. 

Ultimately, both sides found themselves affiliated with venture capital- 
ism, showing their utopianism for what it really was, marketing decorated 
with sanitized signifiers of rebellion. 

We now know which side came out on top. VR was marketed as a crappy 
toy (take for example, Virtual Boy, Nintendo’s 32-bit portable, 3-D, table- 
top video game console). The web become a major facet in the lives of all 
Americans, or at least the ones that mattered (urban and suburban folks 
living on the coasts). Virtual reality never became a reality, but reality has 
become more virtual. The cybernetic covers all of existence, like a thin layer 











of grime. Noticeable, but not obvious. 

Every product above the dollar store bracket now has a 
web presence. Physical items have a URL, a sort of magic 
word, printed right on it. To learn of it, one merely needs to 
punch it in. And, more and more mobile devices allow you to 
do it on the spot. They read the cybernetic aura of all items 
we encounter. 

Not only are these devices becoming mobile, their use is 
becoming integrated and invisible. The XBox 360 video game 
system has an interface that allows you to control the game 
play with the motion of your body (though interestingly, this 
interface does not recognize a person in a wheel chair as be- 
ing a body, showing how technology is socially constructed). 

Google developed Google Glass, a wearable computer 
with an optical head-mounted display (OHMD), so, just like 
Arnold Schwarzenegger's android in the movie, “Termina- 
tor,” the wearer gets continual digital read-outs. Mobile de- 
vices are expanding into daily life to the point where they can 
dominate perception and cognition and soon, if they haven't 
already, define human culture. 

Cities like San Francisco are providing free wireless inter- 
net coverage so advertisers can pinpoint the user’s location. 
This is almost occult. The physical area transmits information 
to the user. It is like the process that some parapsychologists 
use to explain hauntings, the idea that events can be recorded 
onto an area via psychic energy. Except this isn’t paranormal, 
this is technology, it is techgnosis. But a gnosis controlled by 
corporate entities. 

More and more cybernetic entities invade our daily lives. 
Some children’s toys have associated web presences, a dop- 


Seattle's Left Bank Books: 
An anchor for the anarchist community 


SYLVIE KASHDAN 


ood news! Seattle’s Left Bank 


Insurgents, Fredy Perlman’s his- 
torical novel about love and revolution in 
the East bloc and Western states of the 
mid-20th century. 

The book was written in the mid- 
1970s and first published by Black & 
Red and printed at the Detroit Printing 
Co-op, both projects initiated by Fredy 
and Lorraine Perlman. The B&R Co-op 
began in 1970, three years before Left 
Bank Books (LBB) was established. 

B&R publishers, the Detroit Co-op, 
and LBB were products of the revolu- 


tionary ferment of their times. Like the appeared. 


printing co-op, the 
Books is republishing Lefters of bookstore was es- 
tablished as a col- 
lectively operated 
project in which all 
participants have 
the opportunity to 
learn and perform 
all functions in- 
volved without the 
impediment of bosses or managers. 

So, it is fully appropriate that LBB store run on a non-profit basis, Left 
is undertaking the republication of this Bank Books aims to earn enough to pay 
book in response to the interest of anew the rent, minimum wage to the core col- 
generation almost forty years after it first lective members who anchor the record 
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pelganger they can play with online, which also informs their 
conception of the stuffed animal itself. The functions and ac- 
tions that were once performed in everyday life are brought 
online. 

Cybernetics mirror worlds, controlling more and more 
of daily experience. As these mirror worlds are formed, they 
converge with everyday life. More and more we live in virtual 
reality and even reality becomes virtual. It is a supercharg- 
ing of the world described by Guy Debord in his opening 
paragraph in Society of the Spectacle, “Everything that was di- 
rectly lived has moved away into a representation.” But, even 
Debord couldn't have imagined the current immersion of hu- 
man society in the inauthentic. 

Community becomes collective communications through 
electronic devices. 

Economic activity moves online and more of daily life be- 
comes economic in nature. Activities that might have once 
brought individuals into semi-public spaces can be conducted 
in isolation. Once there was the possibility of chance encoun- 
ters, but this becomes less likely in the virtual environment. 

Even basic activities such as food shopping are colonized 
through cell phones and other mobile electronic devices. 
Reality is experienced through a coercive, media matrix of 
virtuality which controls our interactions through electron- 
ic mediation, the basis for more and more of our lives. This 
virtuality is not a new utopia; it is manipulated by the same 
agents of control now in power. 


Jason Rodgers publishes Media Junky and Psionic Plastic 
Joy from PO Box 10894, Albany, NY 12201. 





As a small radical independent book- 


keeping and other essentials, and have 





enough money left to order books, as well as to 
publish books and pamphlets of specific interest 
to anarchists and anti-authoritarians. 

‘The store also serves as a place where anarchists 
and other radicals volunteer and get to know each 
other by operating the store, hear anarchist and 
other authors give readings, view relevant films, 
and where discussion groups meet. 

However, times aren't easy for any independent 
radical bookstore, largely due to the machinations 
of notorious online stores such as Amazon and 
competition from chain bookstores. 

Left Bank Books will continue as the valuable 
resource it has been for the last 41 years only if we 
support it by buying books, pamphlets, zines, etc., 
and donating money when possible. 

Visitors are welcome at the store in downtown 
Seattle. You can purchase books and pamphlets 
published by LBB online to support the project at 
leftbankbooks.bigcartel.com. 

The latter include, in part, The Ring of Fire 
Anthology by ET Russian, Origins of the 1%: The 
Bronze Age by John Zerzan, More Noise Please! by 
Steven Jesse Bernstein. And older but still rel- 
evant pamphlets including, The Kronstadt Upris- 
ing of 1921 by one of the LBB founders, Lynne 
Thorndycraft and Seattle General Strike: Account of 
the Seattle General Strike of 1919. 

Left Bank Books, 92 Pike Street, Seattle, WA 
98101; phone: 206-622-0195, phone: 206-622- 
0195; leftbankbooks.com 


See review of Letters of Insurgents on P.31 
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Anarchist Golf? 


Does the club house sport have 


hidden ancient origins? 


Joseph Winogrond 


Ithough golf’s popularity has waned in recent years, losing 

millions of players, its abuse of land, water-use and chemicals 
continues on a mass world-wide scale according to the World Anti-Golf 
Movement. 

The multi-billion dollar industry has introduced an insignificant 
number of organic courses to address the criticism of golf’s horrid im- 
pact on the environment, and one can note a degree of panic when larger 
pizza-sized holes on the greens are being considered to increase its ap- 
peal. 

Its corporate-sized tournament purses and exorbitant greens fees, its 
feigned air of exclusivity and aristocracy, are ignored by most people. 
Corporations always seem to patch things up, as they probably will until 
twenty billion of us consumers are living in glass bubbles, eating genetic 
foods, breathing purified air and lusting after ever fresher spectacles. 

No one knows where the game of golf came from or where the word 
golf came from. For unknown reasons, golf-like farming and foraging 
words are never considered as clues to golf’s puzzle, words revealing a 
primitive, anarchist world not found in history books. A brief review 
of these words doesn't tell us so much about the game of golf over the 
past few centuries as it does about the game the corporations have been 
playing. 

The usual speculative golf etymology (Dutch fo/f, “club, bat, butt of 
a rifle”; or possibly Scandinavian and Scots dialect gowf, “a blow with 
the open hand”) tells us nothing. When golf first appears in the writ- 
ten record during the1400s, it interfered with Sunday archery practices 
that included commoners, the king’s bowmen, or yeomen. The yeomanry 
were later disarmed by the states that replaced the old kingdoms. 


GOLF MUST HAVE HAD RURAL ORIGINS. As late as 1600, 95 per cent of 
northern Europeans lived on farms. By 1900 57 percent of Scotland’s 
population, to give an instance, had shifted into towns of 5000 or more. 
Modern golf appeared congruently with the rapid commercialization of 
farming and urbanization of the greater population. The possession of a 
spear or a bow by common people became illegal. Customary hunting 
became the privilege of the upper classes. The craftsmen who previously 
made spears and bows continued their work as golf club makers. 

The word golf in various spellings referred to little balls of fiber or 





harvests of fodder or food-floors or food-rooms in Scots, Eng- 
lish, Dutch, Frisian, German and the Scandinavian languages. 
A prehistoric connection between a natural life of farming, 
tools and weapons and the origins of golf is obvious. With so 
much circumstantial evidence why is there nothing about this 
in golf histories? Why this breach of historical consciousness? 
Why were the customs that became modern golf not recorded 
by the urban clerks and clerics? We have nothing in north- 
ern European literature describing some earlier version of the 
game. Why? Are the lords of modern golf somehow in denial 
regarding its peasant origins? 


e don't know what really happened. We shifted quickly 

from a rural and oral culture to something new, some- 
thing praised and pataded in a literate and selec- 
tive history written by the urban conquerors. We 
were corporatized. England’s corporatization of 
Celtic peasants is infamous. It became illegal for 
Welsh, Scottish or Irish natives to speak their na- 
tive languages or own land, the penalty for which 
was death. 

English uprisings which challenged the de- 
struction of a commons society included Luddites, 
early 1800s, Machine-Breakers, late 1700s, Level- 
lers, 1720s, Diggers, 1640s, Kett’s Rising, 1540s, Ill 
Lammas Day, 1520s, Briscoe’s Close Rising, 1480s, 
and Jack Cade’s Rebellion, 1450s to name only sev- 
eral in Britain. 

By the time Oliver Goldsmith publishes The De- 
serted Village in 1789, most English villages were 
empty ruins, the countryside “dispopulated.” These 
protests against the Renaissance and its newly-hatched mar- 
ket economy appear concurrently with modern golf in the 
written record. 

Behind the usual sad history is there something more 
tragic, something unspoken? Was our shift to modernity an 
under-documented, virtually unrecorded social trauma? Was 
it on the scale of a social holocaust? For those who lost their 
farmsteads, had the older customs become unspeakable post- 
traumatic memories? 

Only now, with hyper-urbanization suffocating the plan- 
et, are we wondering what happened and what we may have 
lost. The received history may be worse than a lie, more like 
a gaping wound. Instead of merely 300 documented peasant 
rebellions across northern Europe, there may have been thou- 
sands of uprisings and skirmishes. Instead of merely 15,000 of 
Goldsmith’s deserted villages, there may have been hundreds 
of thousands of community tragedies, every one awful and un- 


speakable. 


uns 


rapid commercialization of agriculture took place. For- 
mer farmers became farm workers. Commercial land- 
lords now leased their land in lots to managers for agreed 
terms who in turn employed laborers for limited periods—the 
predecessors of today’s migrant workers. How different their 
lives were from the primitive farm families who had lived as 
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usual sad 
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cohesive units, who had now lost more than an earlier version 
of farming or, for that matter, an earlier version of a pastime 
like golf. The question regarding golf’s origins is altered at its 
core: Instead of, “Where did golf come from,?” it becomes 
“Why golf?” We suddenly realize we know very little about 
what preceded modern urban life. 

We begin to see that rather than an ancient golf course, we 
lost an ancient countryside with its independent food sources 
and convivialities. We lost our relatively egalitarian and an- 
archist clans with their enduring relationships. Instead of a 
primitive form of golf we lost our primitive natural world. 

The cudgel, the sling, the bow and arrow, the spear and the 
golf club share a common identity in having the same makers, 
in being made from the same materials, and in being used in 
the same open fields. Golf may be innate to anyone 
regularly using or inventing tools or hunting devices 
of notable power or distance. For millennia farmers 
used slings to hurl small stones or they threw vari- 
ous kinds of sticks weighted at one end. The curved 
Native American rabbit-stick, sometimes called a 
rappahannock, is similar to the African knockber- 
ry and the Upper Nile trombash and the Austra- 
lian waddy (Aborigines throw a boomerang and a 
waddy, interchangeably). The art of casting simple 
weapons to provide dinner was as familiar to the 
Englishman or Scotsman as it was to everyone else. 


pear-throwing, especially with the atlatl or 
spear-throwing stick, closely resembles the 
swing of the golf club. The atlatl, like the hickory or 
graphite golf shaft, greatly increases a spear’s veloc- 


ity. An even simpler device is the sling of David and Goliath 


fame, which uses a whipsnap action to increase the velocity of 
small items similar to golf balls. 

José Ortega y Gasset writes in his 1948, Meditations on 
Hunting, that as “the atrophy of his instincts increases man 
grows away from his pristine intimacy with Nature.” First, 
he becomes a shepherd, “semi-stationary,” then a farmer. He 
ceases to be an expert tracker, “he has ceased to be wild, that is, 
he has lost form as a fieldsman.” So, suggests Ortega, the quest 
of the hunter is to go against history, against civilization, and 
to return to nature. 

English ecologist Paul Kingsnorth writes that when we 
swing a scythe, we follow the lay of the ground with the curve 
of the blade and become aware of the keenness of its edge and 
can hear the birds and see things moving in the grass ahead 
of us, and everything becomes connected with everything else. 
This connection with land and plant and animal life is singu- 
larly human, self-sufficient, independent, anarchist and envi- 
ronmental. 

Ortega says history is always made against the grain of na- 
ture, that we need “rest from the enormous discomfort and 
all-embracing disquiet of history” by returning to nature, a 
natural instinct that is already “evanescent” in us, that is al- 
most entirely “erased.” Without this natural instinct we fall 
into “those chasms of vital emptiness that are generally called 
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Marius Mason 





wearisomeness, ‘spleen,’ boredom.” To 
re-enter nature, to find “immersion in 
Nature,” is achieved by the temporary 
rehabilitation of “that part of himself 
that is still an animal.” 

The attraction of modern golf, 
rather than its corporate status or su- 
periority, may be that it harbors and 
activates this instinct. Golfers arm 
themselves and set out together as 
small bands in search of small targets. 
They hush while one of them takes 
aim and strikes. They watch the result 
in mutual awe or dismay. They expe- 
rience together the rapture of a good 
shot finding its mark. They celebrate 
and feast afterwards. 

Perhaps golfers wish it were real, 
rather than a hollow masquerade 
or counterfeit. Modern golf is hol- 
low because a holocaust took its true 
conviviality from us; an unspoken 
worldwide environmental holocaust 
defined by the eradication of small- 
scale farmers and foragers who lived 
in an environment that was greatly 
wild, that is, natural. 

It is a holocaust not simply because 
of the blight upon the landscape that 
is roads, cities, chemicals, industry 
and overpopulation, but because its 
landscape is hollow without relatively 
wild people, without families in na- 
ture who raise and care for local plants 
and animals, or gather them from the 
wild. This is the Practice of the Wild, as 
Gary Snyder’s book is titled. 

Only being prehistoric, Ortega be- 
lieved, allows us to be in the country: 

I mean within a countryside which, 
moreover is authentically countryside... 
[where] the air has another, more ex- 
quisite feel as it glides over the skin or 
enters the lungs, the rocks acquire a more 
expressive physiognomy, and the vegeta- 
tion becomes loaded with meaning. 


Joseph Winogrond is a_ folklorist 
whose research concerns primitive life 
and the eradication of self-subsistent 
small communities by corporatism. Origi- 
nally from the Midwest, he is a guitarist 
and folksinger and has been singing folk 
songs from the Celtic and English tradi- 
tions since the early 1960s. 


An extended version of this essay is 
available at FifthEstate.org 
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Anarchist Political 
Prisoner Begins 
Gender Transition 


Marius Jacob Mason 


s part of a gender transitioning process, environmental and anarchist prisoner, 
Ave Jacob Mason, announced recently that he will no longer use the name, 
Marie, and will utilize male pronouns as self-descriptions for himself. 

Mason was arrested in 2008 by federal authorities under his previous name after 
being snitched out by her then ex-husband for two acts of property destruction that 
occurred in 1999 and 2000. No one was injured in either action. He accepted a plea 
bargain and was sentenced to almost 22 years in prison, the longest given any Green 
Scare prisoner. 

Support for Marius is critical during this transition period, which will be extra chal- 
lenging within the prison system. 

Below is a statement read by Moira Meltzer-Cohen, one of Marius’ legal represen- 
tatives, at a solidarity event organized by New York City ABC on June 11 as part of 
the International Day of Solidarity with Marius Mason, Eric McDavid & All Long-term 
Anarchist Prisoners. 

*m an attorney working with a person of immense courage and integrity, some- 

one who struggles for liberation and self-determination on behalf of other people, 
non-human animals, and life on Earth itself. This is someone whose courage and 
integrity are made even more salient by the fact that their own liberation and their 
own autonomy have long been severely circumscribed. 

Even more than most people in prison, my client and those in their unit face 

Continued on P. 47 


June 11 International 
Day of Solidarity 


he fourth annual June 11th International Day of 

Solidarity was an enormous outpouring of solidarity 
by comrades all over the world especially in the ways 
people linked Marius’ and Eric's struggles in prison with 
their own local struggles against environmental dev- 
astation, the prison-world, and the forces of capitalist 
exploitation. 

There were at least 41 events in 39 cities (includ- 
ing two in New York City!) in seven countries, as well 
as many actions, but anarchy being what it is, probably 

coe Peo : even more happened. 
EF! Journal staff shows solidarity Cities with support events ranged from Ashville, 
N.C. to Zaragoza, Spain, with Detroit, San Francisco, Berlin, Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, and even small 
towns like Greensboro Bend, Vt. with everything from letter-writing sessions to an art exhibit 
in Detroit of Marius’ original paintings, to demonstrations in several locales. 

A summary of reported events is at June11.org. 










Spokane’s DIY House 


Dirty Yeti 


TAYLOR WEECH 






ither the fire marshal nor the police have ever paid a visit to 
the Dirty Yeti. It’s a small house in Spokane, Wash. which has 
hosted shows for local bands and a variety of musicians and art- 
ists on tour, travelers from around the world, been a kitchen and pantry 
for the local Food Not Bombs, and a zine publishing and workshop space 
alongside its rotating cast of permanent residents. 

Located in Spokane’s Peaceful Valley neighborhood, it is part of a small 
and constantly shifting network of community houses where DIY culture 
thrives outside the funded art and nonprofit worlds. It’s tucked almost di- 
rectly beneath a looming concrete bridge—its traffic hushed to an ocean- 
like white noise 150 feet below the road—and a three-minute walk to the 
banks of the Spokane River below its falls. No one remembers exactly where 
the name came from. 

When my sister Ryan and I moved in, we weren't looking to create a 
communal space. As it evolved, we learned the do’s and don'ts of inviting 
strangers and friends to share their time and talents with us and about the 
balance necessary to live together in a functional and meaningful way. 


THE FUSION OF ART, COMMUNITY BUILDING, AND EDUCATION at the house 
was an inadvertent case study that I used as a lens to develop my political 
and social ideas, learning that cooperation without coercion is possible and 
that it takes hard work. As the economic and social structures that hold to- 
gether the individualistic culture of the U.S. begin to show their weaknesses 
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Cooperation without coercion is 
the credo of house which models 
a new world in one dwelling 


A party at Dirty Yeti 


more dramatically, the young people involved in 
some of these scenes gives a lot of hope for a 
different type of culture and future. 

Ryan Weech, a Spokane artist and writer, 
says, “The whole spirit of DIY or collectivism is 
being autonomous and self-sufficient. It’s know- 
ing how to create things, provide, skill share, 
teach. All those things will be necessary when 
the systems that are in place inevitably collapse.” 

Sharing space, food, and belongings with 
strangers outside of a natural disaster or emer- 
gency situation is uncommon for the relatively 
insulated communities in the U.S. culture. 


ForRMER Dirty YETI HOUSEMATE, Alyx 
Franz, a Spokane poet and arts organizer, says, 
“Family and others sometimes just don't get it, 
don't see the meaning in it, don’t understand why 
you are sacrificing your own space and sharing 
personal items and food with a bunch of people. 
Opening up, being honest with yourself and 
those around you and really admitting to your 
own vulnerability so you can grow with those 
around you and help them grow seem daunting 
to someone who has never thought any of that 
could be beneficial to them.” 

Trust in strangers and sharing are two of the 
central ideas of creating safe, community space. 
‘The artistic exchange taking place in the house 
was amplified when we extended an open invi- 
tation—crash for free on our couch or floor— 
through Couchsurfers, the on-line service con- 
necting global travelers. 

Ryan describes it as “a symbiotic relationship 
between people who were hanging around and 
new blood that would come with great ideas 
at a time our own community was constantly 
feeding its own fire with ideas.” Touring musi- 
cians represent a large proportion of guests in 
the house. Bands and travelers from different 
parts of the U.S. and Canada, France, England, 
Japan mixed with our next door neighbors and 
shared breakfasts that the housemates mention 
as favorite events where ideas were hatched and 
discussed. 

Continued on Page 21 









Burning the Man in the Nevada desert, 
rt. with 70,000 in attendance. Left, the 
first Burning Man festival in China with 
several hundred in attendance. 


Burning Man Comes to China 


Pierre Garine 


urning Man began with a wooden effigy and a single 

match on a beach in San Francisco in the late 1980s. 

When the police came and closed down the beach 

burning of the Man it was John Law and Michael 

Michael, two members of the Cacophony Society, a 

group of legendary urban pranksters , who told lo- 

cal artist Larry Harvey of a place they knew of in the desert 
“where you could burn things.” 

Today the annual art, music performance festival, which 
promotes radical self-expression, decommodification, self- 
reliance, and leave-no-trace, attracts nearly 70,000 partici- 
pants to an other-worldly desert in northwestern Nevada. 

While Burning Man has distinct anarchist roots, some 
critics state plainly that the event lost its soul when it began 
charging for entrance tickets. 

Despite this and even with its permanent bureaucracy, 
its layers of rules and regulations, and the foul pres- 


fort. All of them are available on the organization’s web site 
at buringman.com. 

This year in June, the first ever regional burn in the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China was held on an island in Lake Tai, 
Suzhou, a scenic spot in the southern part of the Yangtze 
River delta. 

I was there at the beginning, at Baker Beach, quite by 
accident, and attached an expired drivers license to the Man 
and watched it go up in smoke. After relocating to Asia and 
missing the first Cacophony-led burn in the desert, I returned 
in 1996 and joined the Ranger crew setting up what would 
turn out to be the last lawless Burning Man. 

That year, one could still carry a bolt action rifle on the 
Playa, pedal off into the desert wasteland like a lost CNT 
militiaman, and go scare the jackrabbits with ill aimed shots. 

At another Burn in 2001, despite the high ticket price, 

the rules, and the cops, the original vibe and spirit 


ence of patrolling uniformed and plainclothes fed- How does was still beating strong under the hard surface of 
eral, state, and local law enforcement on the Playa, a Nevada the dried desert lake bed. After a spectacular Burn 
the festival remains a free space for marvelous self- free- of both the Man and the Temple, I was back in San 


made culture and art, a clothing optional temporary 


Francisco where my flight to Asia was scheduled for 


autonomous zone, with an environment unlike any- expression September 10, 2001. 


thing else on this planet. It describes itself as Black desert Fast forward to 2008. From my home in China, I 
Rock City, a fully functional municipality. festival remained in touch with friends who attend Burning 

It is a place that many libertarians still call home 5 Man. However, I noticed that on the BM webpage, 
for one week every year in late August. It has spun jump the page showing worldwide volunteer regional 


off scores of regional satellite events worldwide, all through the contacts, the map for China was blank. I reported 


loosely based on the 10 Principles of Burning Man. 
Written in 2004 as operational guidance, they in- 
clude, Radical Inclusion, Gifting, Radical Self-reli- 


hoops of 
the Chinese 


for duty and Burning Man China was born. It wasn’t 
long before a small nucleus of Burners in Shanghai 
was assembled, notably two veteran theme camp or- 


ance, Radical Self-expression, and Communal Ef- bureacracy? ganizers Wishboy and MCJ. Earlier, Burner activists 








LadyC and Old Scholar in Beijing had organized BM and 
ecological events there, and had added Chinese subtitles to 
a 2004 Burning Man documentary, “Beyond Black Rock.” 

Together our group proposed three goals: One, to promote 
the Burning Man Festival in China and encourage Mainland 
Chinese individuals and artists to make the journey to the 
Black Rock City Burn in Nevada. Two, to publicize the 10 
Principles of Burning Man, which we did after a much-dis- 
cussed and re-corrected Mandarin translation. And, Three, to 
someday find a site, get permission for, and actually hold a 
regional satellite Burn event in China. 


hig ieee Three was at my urging, but the immediate re- 
sponse was, “Oh the Chinese government will never 
let you hold a Burning Man event.” However, the image of 
an all controlling state and party monitoring every aspect of 
life here is not the reality. The state has retreated from many 
areas (like the bedroom, as China’s growing and more open 
LBGT population can attest to), and alternative foreign and 
local music acts play at musical festivals that resemble ones 
in Glastonbury in Britain or Coachella in California. 

Burning Man’s popular image of drug-soaked nudity, 
while not completely inaccurate, was another hurdle. As we 
wanted to reach out to local Chinese, we hoped to downplay 
this at any event we promoted here and mention Principle 
Seven, Civic Responsibility, which recommends compli- 
ance with local, state, and federal laws. 

My view that one can do anything in China once, under 
the radar, and if you didn’t break any laws and the locals 
didn’t complain, you might get official permission to do it 
again, was criticized as irresponsible, but I doggedly held to 
it. Sites appeared and we went to inspect them and inquire 
with the local authorities. One, on fallow farmland, was slot- 
ted for a three day event we named Dragon Burn, but it had 
to be abandoned when we discovered that squatting peasants 
had gotten tired of waiting and had planted crops instead! 

Then, late in 2013, we received a bizarre email from an 
investment bank in Beijing claiming to represent a township 
in Ordos Region of Inner Mongolia whose mayor wanted 
to invite the entire Nevada Burning Man “‘to relocate to the 
Gobi Desert for one year.” Skeptical but curious we met 
them in their corporate boardroom where the glad-handed 
mayor told us he wanted to build “a new Dubai in Inner 
Mongolia.” 

Ordos region, rich in mineral wealth, was trying to im- 
prove its image as it had built the world’s largest ghost 
town, a gleaming, empty provincial capital that residents 
had refused to move to. We politely explained that moving 
the Burn was impossible and that under our principles no 
corporate advertizing or vending would be permitted on site 
for a much smaller, regional Burn. The bank CEO was com- 
pletely clueless and asked for the names of the celebrities 
who had gone to Burning Man. 

The town official invited us to an all-expense paid jun- 
ket to the site in the spring “after the snow has thawed.” A 
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few weeks later, after the boss and town officials had taken 
a closer look at Burning Man’s 10 Principles, the offer was 
quietly withdrawn. 

Finally, a fourth site, on a small island in a lake in the 
Suzhou region, 2.5 hours from Shanghai was located. We dis- 
covered a beautiful location lakeside, on a movie set built for 
a dynasty kung-fu film, below a stunning white rock cliff side 
that reminded me of a Taoist landscape painting. Even the 
crust of the ground had dried and cracked after a rainstorm, 
resembling that of the Playa in Nevada. 

An agreement was made with “The Captain” of the island 
and we began preparation. In addition to the practicalities of 
electricity, porta-loos, and security, the showcase art piece, 
the Dragon’s Egg, an effigy made of pre-cut plywood and 
nearly four meters high, was already in production back in 
Shanghai. Reassembled on the island, it would be set ablaze 
on the last night of our event. 

We decided not to use standard publicity for Dragon Burn, 
instead opting for word of mouth and social network apps. A 
capacity ceiling of 300 participants was set and quickly met. 
It was agreed that an event that attracted only foreigners in 
China would be both useless and ridiculous but by now our 
outreach had brought in several bilingual Chinese who had 
heard about BM and two joined our planning team. 


Itogether, nearly fifty Chinese would attend, some com- 

ing from as far away as Hong Kong, Shenzhen, Dali, 
Beijing, and Taiwan. In camp conversations, I would start 
a discussion on non-state collective activity and ask if they 
knew what anarchism was and what it stood for. 

Our man in Taiwan, Old Scholar, would bring an incred- 
ible account of the Sunflower Revolution in Taipei, complete- 
ly under reported in the West, of the takeover of the Legisla- 
ture Building by anti-trade treaty activists, which he joined, 
camping out for several days inside the chambers! 

The day arrived, June 6 (D-Day!), and everything went ac- 
cording to plan. The busses arrived, the ferries shuttled across 
the lake, and the gates opened at the site. Our greeter team 
did their best to welcome the participants, inform them this 
event was completely different, that they were personally re- 
sponsible for their food, water, trash and that they must leave 
no trace. 

They were given a tiny gong to ring and were presented 
with a small blank votive offering, a piece of wood on which 
to inscribe a message and throw into the fire on the burn 
night. Our Ranger teams patrolled and did their best to keep 
the nonparticipating Chinese island tourists from entering the 
event. The music blared non-stop and miraculously bounced 
off the cliff side and out into the lake, leaving the nearby vil- 
lages on the other side of the hill undisturbed. 

Projections and lasers turned the cliff into a giant screen. 
People got quietly high but everyone kept their kit on. Art 
and performance astounded us all, including a Shadow box 
Theatre show by the Fire Nomads from Dali and a group 
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Death 


BRYAN TUCKER 


odern modes of handling concerns in the death 
and dying spheres seem emblematic of disturb- 
ing trends found throughout mass culture. 

Due to regrettable circumstances, I have had recent expo- 
sures to a body kept fresh on a mechanical ventilation ma- 
chine in an intensive care unit; some aspects of the evaluation 
of the worth of a life lost in an accident; and services offered 
to the terminally ill and their families. 

The matter-of-fact and detached tone that accompanied 
the management of these affairs was conspicuous, and came 
as little surprise, as icy and indifferent tendencies pervade 
dominant society, with its course of turning every nook and 
cranny (no matter how personal) into commerce, of dividing 
up what was once whole, of excess clamor and bustle, of in- 
stinctual blunting, of overcalculating, and machine invading. 

Impossible-to-miss effects of these deadening trends are 
the roboticization and serialization of major parts of the 
populace, as people attempt to adapt to an increasingly hur- 
ly-burly and mechanical arrangement. Modern contractual- 
ized, manualized, and computationialized societal processes 
require an ever greater subordination of instinct and impulse, 
as well as a proliferation of bosses, specialists, and manuals. 

In these processes, the bulk of individuals get condensed 
into one-dimensional badge wearing organisms with safe, 
subtle, and sublimated fascinations and aversions. These 
mainstream roboticized organisms end up distrustful of the 
rhythmical and the impulsive, and tend to prohibit expres- 
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dening 
Even in our final moments, the 
machine and the market reign 





sions of natural inner pulses. 

Too much independently determined demonstration of 
instinctual inclinations overwhelms and brings discomfort to 
the substantially mechanized creature. These characters, af- 
ter enough time has been spent adapting to the cybernetic 
society, tend to see something definitive in the barren, and 
pursue their drudgery duties ardently. For them, it is usually 
much preferred to surveil, document, diagram, represent, and 
systematize (everything). 

Not long ago, I attempted to say goodbye to a family 
member with whom I had grown up. She had been declared 
brain dead, after suffering extreme head trauma. Her body 
was being kept alive on a mechanical ventilation apparatus in 
preparation for the removal of organs the following morning. 
As far as I know, I was her last visitor. 


INITIALLY, I NOTICED HER EXTRA LONG BREATHS (in- 
duced by the contraption), and the faint background music 
frequently superseded by bleeps and buzzing. In fact, abrupt 
supersession became the theme of my hour long ICU visit, as 
only nominal alone time was possible between the frequent 
inspections and assessments by the clinicians. 

During my stay, bodily tubes were removed and inserted, 
bags of fluid emptied, various inspections performed, beeping 
machines poked at, and sheets bloodied and then changed 
(exposing a bloated body underneath). An excessive amount 
of fuss went on almost incessantly as the dispassionate clini- 
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cal schedule subjugated all else. 

‘This seemed inane to me, and even though I may be naive 
in this assessment, the absence of even short-lived solitude 
was awfully upsetting. Eventually I gave up hope for a calm 
juncture, and resigned myself to the reality that there could 
not, or would not, be an uninterrupted moment. 

I had hoped to be able to quietly say goodbye and to re- 
member her nature and spirit, but it seemed like any sacred or 
affective possibility was altogether eclipsed by the turbulent 
clinical protocol. I am not sure if this frequency of attention 
and engagement is standard, or possibly imperative in order 
to keep the organs in good shape. Or, if perhaps I arrived at a 
time when extra attention was scheduled (or even if the raw 
intensity of the encounter, and frustration about not having a 
final goodbye in the way that I had hoped for, has led me to 
overstatement or overreaction). Whatever the case, an all too 
typical institutional atmosphere of anonymity and deprivation 
permeated. 


IN A NOT DISSIMILAR VEIN, a family friend lost her close 
companion in a traumatic mishap, and a wrongful death law- 
suit ensued, requiring a quantification of the significance of 
the lost life. Close family members were expected to contrib- 
ute the necessary information to allow the callous computa- 
tions to be made. 

The enumeration and measuring involved left few stones 
unturned in the dissection and classification of the objective/ 
legal aspects of the life of the deceased. How much educa- 
tion/training was received, what type of relationship(s) was 
being engaged in at time of death (casual, marital), how much 
income was being generated by current occupation, was a 
professional license held, which medical treatments had been 
undertaken over the past years, the amount of dependence on 
others for assistance, assets owned or debt owed, and regularly 
occurring monthly/annual expenses, etc. were considered in 
this analysis. 

These vile attempts to figure out the importance of the lost 
life make explicit the dismal and sorrowful ranking, numeri- 
cizing, and categorizing obsessions that comprise the domi- 
nant social arrangement; fixations which disallow recognition 
of, or reflection upon, our nature, or the nature of our assem- 
blages. 

And, when acute terminal illness has been diagnosed, out 
come those guidebooks and flow-charts, as the medical pro- 
fessional swiftly steps in to elucidate the mortality processes 
while intuition and instinct are relegated to the status of irrel- 
evant when compared with the articulations and explications 
of the professional. In this process, the sacred becomes disre- 
garded and co-opted, in favor of verbose scientific description. 

As the air, heat and liquid essentials ultimately leave the 
body, a new transitionary focus ensues, not as a new journey 
or voyage for the deceased, but as new interactions with more 
distinguished specialists for the relatives of the deceased; spe- 
cialists that confirm that there is no pulse, and authorities who 
remove the body and transport it to another set of profession- 
als with other specific skills. After this, it may be on to the 


memorialization experts, and then perhaps on to those with 
proficiencies in legal and accounting matters. 

These terse snapshots of my experiences involving the 
death/dying sphere are akin to miniature shards of a societal 
looking glass, and illustrate a frightening trajectory that seems 
to be steadily rotting out), a course without value for small 
scale or psychic wholeness, or for basic living and dying senses. 

At this juncture, fine tuning one’s outlook to match the 
prevailing paradigm doesn't get one much while perceiving 
the decaying current order’s apathetic and recycled pretense 
has become harder to avoid. It seems like those with techno- 
cratic partialities who love to fill out surveys, poke at buttons 
on machines, and crunch numbers will soon be passé (at least 
I hope this is the case!). 

‘The prevailing cold and quantifying procedures that turn 
even the most meaningful occurrences into industrial oppor- 
tunities bother everyone with occasions or inclinations to feel 
and make breaking free of the cybernetic dictates seem very 
sensible. 


Bryan Tucker toils in the healing sector, and likes to study and 
write about the intersections of culture, psyche, and health. Bryan 
had involvement with Occupy Oakland before the movement was 
torn apart by repression. 


Burning Man Comes to China 


Continued from Page 14 


face painting called Assimilation Game using texts from 
Kipling’s, “White Man’s Burden.” 

At 10 pm on Saturday June 7, the Dragon Egg effigy was 
burned. The liberation of heat and energy hit the crowd in 
waves and people threw their votives into the flames. Then, 
everyone ran and danced around the fire, lingering later by 
the red hot embers as the festivities continued. Two local 
Chinese from the island who were onsite to mind the porta- 
loos watched in rapt wonder and they must have told the rest 
of the villagers. The next day, every square inch of the site 
was cleaned up and the leave-no-trace vow was met. Only 
the black and grey ashes of the Dragon’s Egg remained. 

We did it. We had succeeded in creating and maintain- 
ing for 60 hours a small living and breathing temporary au- 
tonomous zone, a little “People’s Commune,” without any 
authority except ours, on the shores of ancient Lake Tai. 
Everyone agreed they had never seen anything like this in 
China before. 

Burning Man is not a revolution, nor is it a party, but it has 
the possibility to begin a movement for soft change in China. 
Our goal is to do it again without becoming a burr in the fur 
of the Great Panda. China today lies within the realm of the 
possible and the future could hold many alternatives. 


Pierre Garine lives in Shanghai. Shanghai Burners: DragonBurn.org. 


 & WORD OM CIVILIZATION 


€ COLLAPSE 


JOHN ZERZAN 


ivilizations have come and gone over the 
past 6,000 years or so. Now, there’s just 
one—various cultures, but a single, global 
civilization. 

Collapse is in the air. We've already seen the fail- 
ure, if not the collapse, of culture in the West. ‘The 
Holocaust alone, in the most cultured country (phi- 
losophy, music, etc.), revealed culture’s impotence. 

We have a better idea of what civilization is than 
we do of what collapse would mean. It’s the standard 
notion: domestication of plants and animals, soon 
followed by the early, major civilizations of Meso- 
potamia and Egypt. Domestication, the ground and 
thrust of civilization, per se: the ethos of ever-pro- 
gressing domination of nature and control in general. 

“Nature has not ordained civilization; quite the 
contrary,” as E.J. Applewhite, a Buckminster Fuller 
collaborator, aptly observed. All civilizations have 
been riven with tensions, and all heretofore have 
failed. Mayan and Mycenean civilizations, half a 
world apart, collapsed simultaneously (if slowly). 
Egyptian civilization rose and fell four times before 
it exhausted itself. 

Arnold Toynbee examined some twenty past civi- 
lizations in his massive A Study of History, and found 
that in every case, the cause of collapse was internal, 
not external. 

What may be civilization’s deepest tension is 
brought out in that most radical text, Freud’s Civili- 
zation and its Discontents. For Freud, civilization rests 





Th-th-th-that’s 
all folks!” 


Has the human 
race’s grandest 
achievement— 
civilization— 
assured its 
collapse? 


It doesn’t look 
good! 
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on a primary repression, the source of 
unconquerable unhappiness: the trad- 
ing of instinctual freedom and eros for 
work and symbolic culture. Thus, civi- 
lization’s very foundation, domestica- 
tion, is the worst of bargains, the basic 
generator of neurosis. 

Oswald Spengler underlined the 
futility of civilization, deciding that it 
was undesirable, even evil. For anthro- 
pologist Roy Rappaport, maladaptive 
was the adjective that best described 
it, though he (like the rest) concluded 
that smaller, self-sufficient social or- 
ders would be as undesirable as they 
would be impossible to achieve. 

In The Decline of the West, Spengler noted that the 
last phases of every civilization are marked by in- 
creasing technological complexity. This is strikingly 
true of planetary culture today, when we also see 
technology's claims and promises tending to displace 
those of explicitly political ideology. 

William Ophuls’ recent Immoderate Greatness: 
Why Civilizations Fail outlines quite ably the reasons 
why civilizational failure is inevitable, why the grasp- 
ing control ethos of domestication comes to its self- 
defeating end. The book’s first sentence also serves 
very well to announce the fatal illusion that prevails 
today: “Modern civilization believes it commands 
the historical process with technological power.” 

The fallacy of this belief is becoming clearer to 
more people. After all, as Jared Diamond puts it, “All 
of our current problems are unintended consequenc- 
es of our existing technology.” In fact, civilization is 
failing on every level, in every sphere, and its fail- 
ure equates so largely with the failure of technology. 
More and more, this is what people understand as 
collapse. 

Complex societies are recent in human history, 
and certainly this over-arching civilization is very 
different from all that have gone before. The main 
differences are twofold. Reigning civilization now 
dominates the entire globe, various cultural differ- 
ences notwithstanding, and technological invasive- 
ness colonizes to an undreamed-of degree. 

Despite this reach and height, the rule of civili- 
zation is based on less and less. Inner nature is as 
ravaged as outer nature. The collapse of human con- 
nectedness has opened the door to unimaginable 
phenomena among lonely human populations. The 
extinction of species, melting polar ice, vanishing 
ecosystems, etc., proceed without slowing. 

Fukushima, acidifying oceans, Monsanto, frack- 
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ing, disappearing bees, ad infinitum. Even rather more prosaic as- 
pects of civilization are in decline. 

Rappaport found that as civilizational systems “become increas- 
ingly large and powerful, the quality and utility of their products 
are likely to deteriorate.” The massive mid-2014 recall of millions 
of GM, Toyota, and Ford cars comes to mind. Jared Diamond 
points out that “steep decline may begin only a decade or two after 
the society reaches its peak numbers.” 

Enter Peak Oil and its prediction that oil is beginning to run 
out, signaling the finale of industrial civilization and its ruinous 
run. The discovery of large reserves of natural gas and new tech- 
nological processes (e.g., shale gas extraction) may, however, mean 
that the Peak Oil projection of terminal decline won't begin for 
many decades. The Oil Drum website, a major Peak Oil forum, 
went silent in 2008 after an eight-year run, admitting to lack of 
interest. 

‘There is an understandable, if misplaced, desire that civilization 
will cooperate with us and deconstruct itself. This mind set seems 
especially prevalent among those who shy away from resistance, 
from doing the work of opposing civilization. There is also a ten- 
dency to see a dramatic showdown looming, even though history 
rarely seems to provide us with such a scenario. 

Things are dire, and worsening. So we also see more and more 
pessimism and even surrender, although the former does not al- 
ways lead to the latter. There will be no big happy ending, counsels 
the anonymously-penned 2011 offering, the book Deserz. It tells us 
that the picture of a single global present is an illusion, mirrored by 
the illusion of a single, global liberated future. 


BUT AS CIVILIZATION MOVES STEADILY toward a unitary, global- 
ized, highly integrated reality, the first assertion looks demonstra- 
bly in error. As for the second, we have no idea what will hap- 
pen; nonetheless it seems self-evident that either we will overcome 
the domestication/civilization paradigm or we won't. Not that the 
struggle will likely be decided in one fell swoop. 

Desert presents much in terms of the limits of activism, but is 
that where all will be decided? It provides little or no analysis or 
vision, and thus ignores what may be crucial: legitimation. We are 
already seeing signs of de-legitimation as awareness grows that 
civilization is doomed, and civilization’s loyalists have no answers 
to a widening crisis. Things get worse, and civilization makes things 
worse. It is failing, and we have crucial questions and understand- 
ing as to why. 

More importantly, a qualitatively different paradigm or vision 
is possible, and even available. It is not surprising that Desert puts 
forth a life-boat approach, however unrealistic overall, or that Dark 
Mountain's well-known UK environmentalist, Paul Kingsworth, 
flat-out throws in the towel. 

It looks bad, but civilization’s prospects increasingly appear even 
worse: no future. We need to put forth the effort to bring it to an 
end. 

‘The direction is clear: “a return to the normal human condition 
of lower complexity,” in anthropologist Joseph Tainter’s words in 
his 1988 The Collapse of Complex Societies. 

Toward life, health, community, a face-to-face world of robust, 


re-skilled individuals. 
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On the sale of 


You dont have to put on the red light 

Those days are over 

You dont have to sell your body to the night 
“Roxanne” —The Police 





ting’s lyrics neatly frame how prostitution is 
often popularly conceived of, no less by anar- 
chist abolitionists than by moralists and those 
in between. 

Living and teaching in Rio de Janeiro for 
the last 15 years while doing anthropological re- 
search about female heterosexual prostitution has 
demonstrated to me what a deeply flawed description 
this is of sex work. 

One often hears those who would seek to abol- 
ish prostitution claim that when someone purchases 
sex, they somehow purchase the right to do whatever 
they want, as if money somehow trumps consent. 
The prostitutes of Rio have a name for the kind of 
man who believes this — psychopath — and they dis- 
tinguish his type from their other clients. Those ne- 
gotiate a mutually agreeable deal; psychopaths take, 
rape, torture, and kill. It’s ironic that many abolition- 
ists naturalize the psychopath’s point of view. This is 
a belief every sex worker I have ever met vigorously 
rejects. 

Yes, there are bad clients — just as there are bad 
lovers, spouses and one-night stands. Psychopaths, 
it should be noted, do not restrain their activities to 
prostitutes, but are perhaps more attracted to them be- 
cause of the moral stigma attached to the sale of sex. 
This naturalizes violence towards prostitute women. 

The abolitionist/psychopath belief that the sale of 
sex is actually the sale of bodies seems predicated 
upon a misunderstanding as to what actually goes on 
in most of the prostitution I have witnessed. 


Wi an independent woman agrees to sex for 
c 


ash, she retains exactly as much — or as little 
— control over her body as a woman who agrees to sex 
for love or pleasure. Nothing inherent in the sex-for- 
cash exchange magically alienates the woman's body 
from her control. 

Abolitionists claim that prostitution cannot be 
work because in it, the woman transforms her body 
into a good that is then sold on the market. 

However, as my friend Brazilian sex worker rights 
activist, Indianara Siqueira, often remarks, “Honey, 
if I sold my body, there’d be nothing left of it for you 
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$eX and bodies: the view from Rio de Janeiro 


to see today.” 

Time and performance are what are purchased in sex work, not bodies. Of 
course, if a sex worker is controlled by another person, then her body may, 
indeed, become a commodity. This is not something that is necessary or ex- 
clusive to prostitution, however. Any worker, enslaved, becomes a commod- 
ity. Absent that sort of control, it is the worker’s labor that is the commodity, 
sold on the market in all instances of wage work. 

Abolitionists make a more subtle point, however, when they claim that 
even freely consented to prostitution is not work like other labor. They an- 
chor this by observing that a system organized around male dominance leads 
to the marginalization of women as laborers, socially erasing. much of what 
women actually do, qualifying this as non-work. Given this, abolitionists 
argue that women cannot freely choose prostitution; they are compelled to 
it by greater social constraints which offer them a choice between marriage, 
prostitution, or devalued labor. This compulsion, according to abolitionists, 
qualifies sex work as a form of slavery. 


bolitionists do not seem to take their own argument seriously, however, 

for given this system, what’s the difference between marriage and pros- 
titution? Why should most abolitionists be violently against the one, but not 
the other? After all, Emma Goldman famously equated the two when she 
said, “To the moralist, prostitution does not consist so much in the fact that 
the woman sells her body, but rather that she sells it out of wedlock.” 

Other revolutionaries have gone even farther in their critique, pointing 
out that the wife traditionally stands in relation to the prostitute as the slave 
does to the worker. It is the wife who actually sed/s herself, while the prosti- 
tute hires out to do piecework. While prostitution does not necessarily entail 
possession of women’s bodies, engendered family roles have historically 
meant exactly that. 

Today’s abolitionist critiques of sex work rarely discuss this point. It is as 
if prostitution were either the nadir or origin of women’s oppression, when 
almost every classical feminist-socialist-anarchist theorist situates marriage 
as the principal institution responsible for making women’s oppression op- 
erational. 

As Simone de Beauvoir pointed out 40 years ago, sex work can indeed 
be empowering for some women in that it at least asserts that women have 
possession of their own body. If we accept that economic power increases 
women’s options in the world, then getting paid for sex can, indeed, be lib- 
eratory, as many sex working women point out, especially if it stands in op- 
position to not getting paid for sex and having to do it anyway. 

I have never met a sex slave prostitute in Rio de Janeiro. I have met 
plenty of men and women working under unjust labor conditions, who are 
more or less trapped in terrible situations because they don’t have the capital 
to look for something else. Sex work, however, is not particularly special in 
this regard. 


have met hundreds of sex working women who claim that prostitution, 

however noxious it might be to them, is a more flexible, less demanding, 
less controlled and — crucially — much higher paid form of labor than any- 
thing else available on their horizon of possibilities. 








The author in the stairwell of 

the Snail brothel in Rio. Thaddeus 
Blanchett is a professor of anthropol- 
ogy at the Federal University of Rio 
de Janeiro. A long-time anarchist and 
activist, he currently conducts action 
research with sex working men and 
women in Brazil. He has published 
many articles and book chapters on 
sex work, sexual tourism, and traffick- 
ing in women. Much of this produc- 
tion can be found on-line. 


Let me describe to you what happens in the 
brothels I research. To meet charges that I am 
romanticizing “happy hookers,” I’ll describe 
the daily grind in what was probably one of 
the worst knocking shops I’ve been in, which 
finally closed down last year after almost two 
decades of operation in downtown Rio, the 
late, but not much lamented, Snail. 

The Snail got its name from the cast iron 
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Ultimately, then, this is the root of the question: does a 
woman have a right to decide whether or not she will en- 
gage in sexual activities and under what circumstances? 


circular stairway that linked its six separate brothels, piled one 
on top of the other in a decrepit 19" century townhouse lo- 
cated in downtown Rio, six kilometers from where the recent 
soccer World Cup games were held. On the average day, close 
to 50 scantily clad women could be found turning tricks in the 
Snail’s cabines. 

The women would show up for work in the morning to 
catch early birds out on their coffee breaks from the surround- 
ing office towers. Business would peak at lunch and again at 
quitting time. Prices for sexual services were standardized and 
posted on the wall, beginning at around $USD10 for 15 min- 
utes of sex. Slightly more than half of this would go to the 
worker while the rest went for cabine rental to the house. 

The women were not controlled by pimps. They came in 
when they wanted — some every day, some once a week — 
and fucked who they wanted. They could refuse to go with 
any client, but this wasn’t a big issue because the focus of 
most of the Snail’s workers was turnover. On a slightly-better- 
than-average day, they’d do 10-12 tricks and take home about 
$USD50-60. 

It should be noted in this context that the Brazilian mini- 
mum wage was around a dollar an hour. The women at the 
Snail (most of whom had no more than a high school educa- 
tion) were making 6-8 times that. 

But the real money came through negotiation of services 
and tips. 

The ten dollar trick bought a general programa, a blow job 
and vaginal sex, both with condoms. Anything else — includ- 
ing kissing — had to be negotiated. Unprotected blow-jobs, 
anal sex, girlfriend experience sex (i.e., kissing and caress- 
ing) all cost more. The big money makers were steady clients, 
who’d tip their favorites. Between extra services and tips, the 
women could often increase their pay by 50 percent or more. 

None of this — including the basic programa — was the right 
of any man who walked into the Snail. It was all negotiated; 
take it or leave it. It was, in short, a market and a very active 
one at that. What was being sold was time and services, and 
woe betide the man who thought that he was “buying a body,” 
to do with as he pleased. 

Unfortunately, because of sexism and pornophobia, men 
will make that mistake (just as they notoriously do in singles 
pick-up scenes and in relationships). It’s not one they gener- 
ally repeated in the Snail, however. 

I'll let my friend “Belinda,” who worked in the building for 
several years explain why: 


Men are thugs, but | can be a thug, too. Guys show up here 
out of their skulls. There’s always a psycho in every crowd. | 
react. If he does anything | don't like, it's out the door. If he 
gets violent, | go right upside his head. We had a guy in here 


last week who slapped me. All three of us grabbed chairs 
and pounded him. He was down the stairs so fast he left his 
jacket on the railing! 


Violent? Yes, as sexual relations of all sorts too often are. 
What it is not, is the testimony of a passive sex slave whose 
body is being sold, who must allow clients to do whatever 
they like, who has no concept of her boundaries, or the will 
to set them. 

Ultimately, then, this is the root of the question: does a 
woman have a right to decide whether or not she will engage 
in sexual activities and under what circumstances? If the an- 
swer is that she does and that this right is inalienable (which 
should be the correct anarchist response), then neither society 
nor the State can ethically restrict that. 

As the late Brazilian prostitute rights activist Gabriela 
Leite never tired of pointing out, mistaking the sale of sex for 
slavery or rape only means that resources and energy which 
could be directed against those things go, instead, towards 
anti-vice campaigns. 6 

And, why does this occur? I think Emma Goldman’s com- 
ments regarding prostitution and trafficking, published 104 
years ago, are just as valid today: 


What is really the cause of the trade in women. . .? Exploita- 
tion, of course; the merciless Moloch of capitalism that fat- 
tens on underpaid labor, thus driving thousands of women 
and girls into prostitution. . . [T]hese girls feel, “Why waste 
your life working for a few shillings a week in a scullery, 
eighteen hours a day?” 


Naturally our reformers say nothing about this cause. They 
know it well enough, but it doesn’t pay to say anything about 
it. It is much more profitable to play the Pharisee, to pretend 
an outraged morality, than to go to the bottom of things. 

Anarchism goes to the root and does not preach simple re- 
form. And, this is why, dear readers, that those anarchists who 
believe that prostitution can somehow be stopped through 
criminalization — of prostitutes or clients really need to re- 
think their priorities. By repressing prostitution without elimi- 
nating capitalism, we only endanger sex workers. 
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Dirty Yeti 


Continued from Page 12 


In any family, nuclear 
or not, the consistent do- 
mestic problem is dishes. 
It’s a problem that can 
be solved in a variety of 
ways, some (rotation by meal or day of week) 
more egalitarian than others (mom does the dishes, because 
she’s mom). 

When a house is shared by a rotating cast of people with 
varied opinions on how a house ought to be run and with 
no societal enforced hierarchy in place for creating rules, the 
process of deciding how to live together gains layers and nu- 
ance. Former Dirty Yeti housemates mention the same basic 
concepts about the potential pitfalls of living among other 
humans: boundaries and communication. 

Jason Wolpert, from the band Bad Hex, says, “It’s im- 
portant to meet consistently and express frustrations, and be 
open to listen to others. I’ve lived in community spaces where 
that happens, and where it doesn’t. The former usually ends in 
friendships and lasting relationships, while the latter makes a 
very unhealthy living situation.” 

Alyx says, “You set and keep boundaries through commu- 
nication. Period. If you don’t communicate directly to those 
living with you about concerns or conflicts, things are not go- 
ing to change and you wont feel comfortable.” 

Opinion varies widely regarding what types of rules, 
agreements, and processes should be used by individuals liv- 
ing together through the anarchist, punk, DIY, and hippie 
subcultures where communal living is popular. Respect for 
one another and our surroundings is crucial to any successful 
collective and necessary for individual development as well. 


Books & 
Publications 
Received 


Subversions Vol. Ill, Nouvelles an- 
archists. Anarchist Short Stories, Bloc 
d’auteur.e.s anarchists, Anarchist Writ- 
ers Bloc, Sabotar, Montreal, Quebec, 
2014 

The Anarchist Writers bloc pub- 
lishes the world’s only compilations of 
anarchist short stories. Subversions III 
features 13 pieces in French and 10 in 
English related to anarchist situations, 
such as squats, going underground; sci- 
ence fiction, and two that address the 
concerns many women have in anar- 


chist circles. 





“Freight,” by Fifth Estate contributor 
and editor, Kelly Rose Pflug-Back, the 
longest in the collection, is an intrigu- 


This message was consistently reinforced not only by the full 
time tenants at the house, but by the community that gath- 
ered around it and many of the artists who performed there. 

Sixty people crammed into a house together, hot, loud, 
and possibly inebriated, were being greeted with messages 
of the importance of diversity, resistance, and mutuality that 
are suppressed in the dominant culture. Touring bands would 
bring political and personal zines to distribute alongside their 
t-shirts and albums. 

Radical poets and announcements from the community 
shared the mic with bands and solo artists. Writers and artists 
who met at and lived in the house spread the word about the 
thriving and growing scene in Spokane houses in the now- 
defunct, “Get the Fuck Up Off that Couch” zine. 

Without shouting, “Anarchy!,” from the rooftop, we still 
planted important seeds in the minds of the young people 
who gathered there. A new wave of young people and houses 
are cropping up and expanding the energy of DIY in Spokane 
and in communities all around the country. Very few of them 
explicitly state a group ideology, but aspects of the lifestyle 
promoted and enabled by their existence are inherently an- 
archistic. 

According to Ryan, “There weren't a lot of armchair phi- 
losopher types waxing poetic about anarchist theory and that 
kind of thing, but the crux of the DIY scene in general, to 
a large extent, anarchism plays a role in the foundation and 
process.” 

“The term DIY, do it yourself” he says, “there’s so much 
implied in that. Do it your own way, think for yourself. Those 
are pretty anarchistic ideas.” 


Taylor Weech is an independent journalist and activist living in 
Spokane, Wash., who hosts a weekly radio program, Praxis, heard on 
KYRS-FM (kyrs.org) and podcast at praxisradio509.podomatic.com. 
She can be contacted through her blog of travels and commentary 
at truthscout.net. 


ing story where past and present are 
woven together. 


Artpolitik: Social Anarchist Aesthet- 
ics in an Age of Fragmentation, Neala 
Schleuning, Minor Compositions, 2013, 
322pp., minorcompositions.info. Artpo- 
litik examines the relationship between 
art and politics. Drawing from surreal- 
ism, socialist realism, the Situationists, 
and critical theory, Schleuning poses a 
social anarchist approach to aesthetics. 


Just as Seattle 1999 remains an 
open inspiration, similarly does the 
more recent Occupy movement which 
re-inserted class politics and anarchism 


Continued on Page 38 
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Identity & Remembrances of the 2008 RNC Protests 


Tune, Occasion, and Memory of Mnisota 


JOSEFINE W.W. PARKER (VOYAGER) 


don't dwell often on the 2008 Republican National Con- 

vention (RNC) protests, yet an acquaintance jarred my 

memory. En route to summer solstice ritual, she tells me 
she moved from Minneapolis. 

“My only impression of Minneapolis was the RNC,” I 
sigh. 

“I was on the welcoming committee,” she recalls with a 
knowing rearview mirror glance. 

I thought I was embarking on a new experience, another 
life phase as a mystic anarchist artist who doesn’t know where 
she fits in radical organizing anymore, yet, here it is, an affin- 
ity, a bond reforged. 

In 2008, I was anarcho-identified in political tactics but 
was uncomfortable as an anarchist. A firm secular humanist 
invested in state solutions, I believed people could will society 
into balance without the aid of plants or animals. I slipped 
into the void, found organizing meaningless, and acted from 
a freeing, reckless source of nihilism. 

Near rock bottom, suicidal and bleak, I read Lame Deer 
Seeker of Visions by Thahéa Husté (John Fire Lame Deer), 
who was Mineconju-Lakota Sioux. Reading his exhausted, 
mournful, yet humorous tone and the haunting beauty of how 
much John Fire Lame Deer lost, I became an anarchist. 


Ritual Direct Action 

Prior to the day of blockades, Starhawk helped lead a 
workshop on nonviolent resistance. Practicing tactics, we 
were instructed to visualize our feet as bases of trees, to feel 
our roots beneath concrete, to remember this power and sup- 





port, to sense the forest energy around, to act in solidarity 
with all incarcerated and globally oppressed people. How 
could I, an anarcho-leftist and secular humanist, feel forest 
rhythms when my self-loathing and seething disdain for life 
were too loud? 

Our Students for a Democratic Society bag-of-tricks 
blockade was ineffective. We met up with the Pagan Clus- 
ter, which included Starhawk and a circle of activists in their 
forties through sixties preparing ritual. Clad with staffs and 
cloaks, they held radical ritual and song. I couldn't embrace 
the chants, intentions, or get-ups. I was flabbergasted. How is 
this in solidarity with oppressed people everywhere? 

Asked to string yarn between light posts and signs across 
an intersection, we weaved a web of colors. Police atop horses 
moved in to knock down the yarn, yet horses got spooked, 
bucked, and stepped on activists’ feet. Frustrated police 
climbed down to cut yarn with scissors. The crowd laughed. 
Energy in the air was electric, chilling. The police eventually 
dismantled the web, while direct action coalesced elsewhere. 
How could this meek display of string be more effective than 
all the derailed tactics I and my generation, in our early to late 
twenties, tried? 

The Pagan Cluster led a spiral dance with protesters link- 
ing hands. We amorphously maneuvered about horses and 
rigid police lines, so we could get over to crowds of delegates. 
Instantly, activists broke calm demeanor to berate and jeer 
warmongers. 

When the police approached, activists switched tone. 
We danced with gentle movement around horses, a steady 
grounded footing in the street. | am haunted by the memory 
of a teenage woman with outstretched arms, police atop horse 
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looming over her face. She stood unflinchingly. She was 
stepping into her power, some rite of passage, encouraged by 
elder activists with a comforting touch or gesture. We soon 
dispersed when teargassed. 

Fleetingly, we witnessed transformation. Ritual art mo- 
mentarily unleashed the power that 
movement organizing builds. I respected 
the skill of veteran activists, yet the ritu- 
al’s impact was lost on me. 


Mystic Decolonization 

Over years of burnout, I turned my 
back on direct action. I had the fortune to 
read Lame Deer Seeker of Visions (1972). 
With some hope for the contemporary 
American Indian Movement, the book 
mostly is an elegy over the loss of Sioux 
culture and his pain as a wicasha wakan, 
a Lakota holy man. 

I finally saw colonization around me in its pervasive satu- 
ration and my role in occupation. ‘The spirit of anarchy made 
home in my core, despite Thahtéa Husté never men- 
























US. worldview. 

S/he emphasizes how all non-Native people occupy the 

Americas, including non-Native people of color, and how all 
allies need to decenter from their work. Privileged ally work 
usually receives more props than Native led work. 
I must grapple with what the settler status 
entails, to counter with constant alliance 
and coalition in communities that center 
ative work, leadership, and envisioning. 
We must act and dream past the end of 
the nation-state’s temporary occupation. 


Emergence 

Of seeds sewn in ritual, 

Oh, Minneapolis, hybrid of Dakota 
mni and Greek polis, how dare you pose 
s equilibrium between worlds! 

Captive police horse, beast torn be- 
tween seas, Repcicshed wherever you step, what rhythm’ you 
hear Watp4 Mnisota gush, entranced by cloudy-sky water? 

Ritual won't cease once teargas fires. Anarchist ritual’s 
slow simmer. 


tions the word anarchism. 

From this place of opposition, by defining what 
I was against and holding space for possibilities to 
arise, a worldview emerged, tenets of magic, nature, 
and serendipity. Through these, I’ve realized myself 
as transgender, Slavic-American, and pagan. 

During the 2013 Philadelphia Trans-Health 
Conference, I listened to Qwo-Li Driskill, who 
is Cherokee Two-Spirit/Queer, address the need 
to decolonize transgender organizing. On Le- 
napehawking soil, s/he emphasized how incorporat- 
ing two-spirit under the umbrella of transgender is 
recolonization, a subjugation of Native being under 
Euro-U.S. worldview. 

The room was tense as s/he emphasized how all 
non-Native people occupy the Americas, including 
non-Native people of color. Qwo-Li Driskill urged 
allies to center Indigenous people in our work and 
leadership, to move beyond solidarity, since privi- 
leged ally work receives more props than Native led 
organizing. 

I must grapple with what the settler status entails, 
to counter with constant alliance in communities led 
by and in coalition with Indigenous people. What 
does such coalition look like? Off reserves and res- 
ervations, what does organizing look like that cen- 
ters Native ancestry, community, and people in work, 


2008 Republican 
National Conven- 
tion (RNC). Saint 
Paul, Minnesota, 
September 1-4. 
Total of 300 people 
arrested; 137 
charged with felo- 
nies. Hundreds of 
riot-equipped and 
black-uniformed 
police, FBI agents, 
150 National Guard 
troops carrying 
shields. 
Police fired tear 
gas and concussion 
grenades, beanbags 
and used tasers to 
arrest hundreds of 
protesters. Riot po- 
lice with no identi- 
fication armed with 
clubs and other 
weapons. Armored 
black trucks, cops 
on bicycles and 
horseback. 


Bonds forged near river Mnisota ripple entire 
lives. 

How strange it is that the Sioux are central to 
my embrace of anarchism. How strange it is that 
the 2008 RNC protest ritual facilitated my con- 
nection to land and memoir of the Dakota and 
Lakota Sioux and the Ojibwe. Within Lenapehok- 
ing, what seeds have the welcoming committee 
member and I sewn during solstice ritual? 

What gardens have we pruned and stewarded 
since 2008, now with opportunity to tend to- 
gether? Conviviality is only the beginning. Anar- 
chist paganism on occupied soil is still an imposed 
regime. 

Oh Lenapehoking, contentious home, hear this 
plea 

serenade my people, serendipity, 

brothers sisters prior dreamed my being 

I, the silly slav, dream only, 

you ll bridge the decimated 

budge the captive soil 

bond every fissure 

I’ve driven, toiled, 

Lead me to occasion 

await our brazen union 

untie the tangled threads 


of destined memory. 

Blessed breath and blessed rest, 
blessed dreams and blessed depths, 
blessed are our holy hopes, 


leadership, and envisioning? We must act and dream past the 
end of the nation-state’s temporary occupation, an uncertain 
path for all. 

Qwo-Li Driskill, who is Cherokee Two-Spirit/Queer, 


to sing 
addresses the need to decolonize transgender organizing. to-ttel 
Incorporating two-spirit under the umbrella of transgender te heat 


is recolonization, a subjugation of Native being under Euro- aw. 
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How art and anarchy intersect: All Power to the Imagination! 


Photo: David Solnit/Mona Caron 





One of many puppets for the ten year anniversary of the Cochabamba, Bolivia Water War. 
In 2000, a popular uprising forced out corporate water privatizer Bechtel corporation. 


25 Years of Giant 


Puppets, Mass Action 
& Public Spectacle 


“Puppet theater. . .[is] an anarchic art, subversive and untamable by nature, an art 
which is easier researched in police records than in theater chronicles.” 

—Peter Schuman, founder of Bread and Puppet, the great grandpar- 
ents of political giant puppetry in North America 


DAVID SOLNIT 


or the last 25 years, giant puppets have been a nearly constant part of 

my life; making them, carrying them, creating theater and parades with 

them, blockading streets and occupying cities with them, making them 

in all over the US and Canada, plus in Bolivia, Argentina, Hong Kong, 

Israel, Japan, and sometimes being arrested or having art spaces raided 
by authorities trying to stop them. 

Using art and culture has been at the center of my effort of how to be most 
effective and strategic at making positive radical social change in my commu- 
nity and the world. 

My puppet making started when I was organizing against nuclear weapons 
at the Nevada nuclear weapons test site and at Livermore National Labora- 


Did puppets sink the WTO in Seattle? 


tory nuclear weapons labs in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area. At a workshop preparing 
for a 1989 Hiroshima Day demonstration 
at Livermore, I made my first giant puppet, 
a toxic waste monster with a nuclear bomb 
in one hand and a toxic barrel in the other. 

We created the puppets from cardboard 
boxes, sticks, papier mache, cloth and house 
paint, using a utility knife, plier-stapler, and 
paint brushes. 

‘The puppets made a grand appearance at 
the demonstration. It was a significant de- 
parture from past actions. 

There seemed power in putting art and 
theater at the center of our organizing and 
bringing these giant surreal sculptures to 
life. 

Some of it is more easily explainable. 
Puppets are big, spectacular, and help hold 
space, amplify our messages and assert our 
presence in the streets. They are attention- 
getting and make for good photos and me- 
dia, with thoughtful imagery and signage, 
and can communicate strong clear mes- 
sages. They are also festive and fun and give 
spirit to a public gathering or rebellion. 

But some of their power is harder to 
explain. Giant puppets can be unfamiliar 
and surreal, putting police and authori- 
ties on unfamiliar terrain. While puppets 
cheer and bolster participants, they can 
also help shift our actions into less predict- 
able giant public spectacles and festivals 
which are more inspiring and dream-like. 


P 1996, a network of Midwest anarchist 
groups organized Active Resistance, a 
North American anarchist gathering in 
Chicago which coincided with the Demo- 
cratic Party’s national nominating conven- 
tion. It was a key moment in the growing 
anarchist subculture and activism in the US, 
at which giant puppets escalated the scale of 
our presence at street actions. 

As I wrote for the Fifth Es- 
tate in an issue following the events: 


Continued on Page 36 


“Assembler” by Kosmur 
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Surrealism is (Still) Elsewhere 


Ron Sakolsky 


7t seems that the more art school 

training one receives at the academy, 

the more one is likely to be confused 

about surrealism or overtly hostile to 

it. Much of the malaise around surre- 

alism in art circles stems from the insularity of the 
art world itself: 

While surrealist ideas and practices can be ex- 
pressed artistically, surrealism cannot be reduced to 
a style or school of art, even one aimed at inspir- 
ing radical political action. Nevertheless, surrealism 
is typically portrayed by academics as merely one 
historical moment in the grand cavalcade of failed 
avant garde art movements of the 20th century. 

Likewise, for many art critics, surrealism can be 
summed up as a passé, clichéd, and easily imitated 
style of art. So it goes for the art tastemakers. In 
the words of an incendiary 1985 Chicago Surrealist 
Group broadside pointedly aimed at unmasking the 
deceptive nature of the art market racket: “Surreal- 


Like anarchy, 
surrealism 
boldly 
demands the 
impossible 


Ron Sakolsky edits 
The Oystercatcher 
on Denman Island, 
British Columbia. 
oystercatcher@, 
uniserve.com 


ism is elsewhere!” 

Though surrealists are not anti-art in the Da- 
daist sense of calling for the destruction of art, the 
core concerns of surrealism cannot be encompassed 
within the artistic realm. This is not to say that sur- 
realism’s emphasis on ending the artificial dichoto- 
my between dream and reality cannot be elegantly 
and/or disturbingly rendered in a creative context. 

However, in the case of poetry, the surrealist 
poem is all too often conflated with surrealism’s ulti- 
mate championing of the Cause of Poetry. The latter 
not being concerned with a singular poem, but with 
the realization of poetry in everyday life. 

Accordingly, this quest involves the creation of 
a world in which people can live more poetic lives. 
While surrealism does not limit itself to the visual 
arts, since a painting can embody one of the most 
emblematic forms of surrealist activity, it is often 
confused with the essence of surrealism that inhab- 
its it. 
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Even the “surrealist object” is not, in and of itself, the ob- 
ject of surrealist research. The power of such an object lies 
in its ability to act like a beacon that illuminates the As Is 
shipwreck of consensus reality in which we are trapped or to 
reveal the beckoning shores of the What If? 

Surrealism has always refused to be enclosed in the air- 
tight boxes that art historians have constructed for it. Out- 
side of the museum-mausoleum, surrealism cannot simply be 
equated with dated tropes or stylized forms of artistic expres- 
sion. Nor can surrealism be reduced to replicating the me- 
chanics of its experimental practices. 


Fe example, the surrealist process of automatism, best 
known in relation to the unconscious processes of auto- 
matic writing, drawing and musicality, is not an end in itself. 
Automatism is highly valued by surrealists because it can con- 
ceivably create fertile conditions for the chance emergence of 
a spontaneous opening into the 
dazzling realm of the Marvel- 
ous. 

It is in this sense that what 
André’ Breton referred to as 


AS PENELOPE ROSENIOXKT 
HAS SPECULATED, “IF WE CAM 
WWNAGINE A WORLD OF 


literature, but that interaction has often been antagonistic. 
They offer not only an explicit challenge to, or even an assault 
upon, previous modes of artistic expression, but intuitively 
undermine the institutional foundations of art and literature 
themselves. 

In the expansive spirit of the 19" century, Uruguayan-born 
proto-surrealist Comte de Lautréamont’s proclamation that 
“poetry must be made by all,” surrealists contend that shim- 
mering traces of the Marvelous can be found everywhere, not 
just in works of art. 

Though surrealist artworks might brilliantly reveal what 
surrealist poet Phillip Lamantia once called “touches of the 
Marvelous,” they themselves are not the Marvelous. That 
these glimpses of the Marvelous cannot only be viewed in a 
surrealist looking glass is most obviously evidenced by refer- 
encing their appearances in visionary shamanic cultures the 
world over. 

However, if one is attuned to 
the insights offered by a surre- 
alist sensibility, the doors to the 
Marvelous can swing open un- 
expectedly at any given moment. 

What fascinates me most 


“pure psychic automatism” ex- 
hibits a “will to deepen the real” MARVELOUS FREEDOM, Wr CAM about surrealism are the myriad 


by seeking to find more “ex- 
alted” versions of reality than 
those conventionally available to us by the use of instrumen- 
tal reason. In this context, automatism might ideally provide 
the opportunity for a transformative unfettering from socially 
constructed, imposed and reinforced notions of reality. 

As Penelope Rosemont has speculated, “If we can imagine 
a world of marvelous freedom, we can make it be.” 

Surrealism seeks a rupture with the impoverished version 
of what passes for reality by actively questioning, critiquing 
and attacking what is deemed “realistically” possible. It is at 
the flashpoint of poetic action that surrealism and anarchy 
can inspire each other. 

Like anarchy, surrealism boldly demands the impossible. 
It is not about creating a more permissive version of authori- 
tarianism. It is not content to merely construct a bigger cage 
for our confinement. Instead it asks us to take our desires for 
reality. Because it is concerned with inciting individual revolt 
and fomenting social rebellion, surrealism seeks to unleash 
the poetic power and subversive laughter of the radical imagi- 
nation. 


Guneie is not merely an art movement despite the many 
evocative artistic manifestations inspired by what surreal- 
ists call the Marvelous. Surrealist art swims in a sea of surreal- 
ism, but it is only a creature of that sea and not the sea itself. 
Surrealist works of art might best be viewed as vehicles 
for plunging wildly into the foggy depths of the uncanny and 
for freely playing in the sublime wonderlands beyond reality 
rather than being exclusively perceived as discrete products. 
Surrealists have not been afraid to engage with art and 


MAKE iT BE.” 


ways that it intersects with an- 
archy, and the exciting interplay 
between the two as anti-authoritarian uprisings against vol- 
untary servitude and societal alienation. 


ee is both destructive and creative in the anarchist 
spirit of Bakunin’s statement: “The urge to destroy is a 
creative urge.” It rejects the reformist politics of mitigation, 
and instead resonates with Fourier’s utopian call for “absolute 
divergence.” 

It refuses to accept the cramped and uninspiring reduc- 
tion of political action into the utilitarian “art of the possible.” 
Like Melville’s Bartleby the Scrivener, surrealism emphatically 
exclaims to the bosses of the world, “I would prefer not to!” 

In engaging in such willful disobedience, it eschews the 
debilitating relations of mutual acquiescence by which we 
convince each other that our shared misery is the only pos- 
sible reality, and reminds us that mutual aid can be an exhila- 
rating collective adventure. 

Surrealism, like anarchy, is a theoretical touchstone and a 
way of being that is always immanent by nature. It is not a 
static thing or a fixed entity to be pinned down and mounted 
by art historians like a butterfly specimen that remains a cap- 
tive creature no matter how enticingly it is displayed. 

Riding on the exhilarating winds of change, it incites us to 
embrace the subversive power of fluidity. In the words of gen- 
der-bending surrealist photographer, Claude Cahoun, “Open 
up—and someone will knock.” 

In spite of the many art world obituaries that have been 
written for it over the years, surrealism lives! 
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Does it become chic ornamentation, a 
spectacularization of resistance, or a 
way to spread the ideas of anarchy? 


TOM NYS 


here is a common notion of the art world, a shared idea of what it is 

and what it is about. However, that also comes with a popular mis- 

conception: the perception of the art world as one, univocal concept 

when in fact there is a multitude of art worlds. Some intersect and 
overlap while others function isolated from the others, often informed by a num- 
ber of opposing principles. 

For the most part the art world is understood to be the global network of 
institutions such as museums, public and private galleries, art spaces, founda- 
tions, and commercial galleries, of individuals such as artists, curators, collectors, 
advisors, gallerists, auctioneers, critics and scholars, as well as the yearly calendar 
of major events such as exhibitions, gallery openings, biennials and art fairs. As 
such, it constitutes a significant social as well as economic system in which the 
art production can be subdivided according to genre, material, content, region 
and/ or period. Thus, the term contemporary art covers the whole gamut of what 
is happening in our time within this circuit. 


THIS Is NOT A PARTICULARLY CLOSED CIRCUIT but for artists entry into the 
market is typically facilitated or obstructed via whimsical and hardly predict- 
able matters apart from the traditional supply-and-demand route, such as taste, 
fashion and networks. For a large part of the target audience, there is a perceived 
barrier of elitism, intellectualism and often high ticket prices and expenses. Still, 
on many levels, several art institutions, publications and events at least try to 
reach out to as many people as possible in different, well-considered ways. 

As has already become clear, one can easily claim that the contemporary art 
world conflated almost completely with the capitalist market system and that it 
has proven to be a perfect ally for capitalism. 

As artist Hito Steyerl has put it, “If contemporary art is the answer, the ques- 
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Sam Durant, “Proposal for Public Fountain,” 2013 


tion is: How can capitalism be made more 
beautiful?” Moreover, the art world is a 
sphere of want rather than of need where 
everything, however ephemeral or immate- 
rial, can be sold as a unique commodity. 

The valuation of works of art is de- 
pendent on desire, on their capacity to be 
used in identity construction and image- 
building, on their social worth, on their an- 
ticipated and future position on the market 
and on sheer illogical impulse. The market 
structure that permeates the field of art 
manifestly creates concentrations of power 
and hierarchy, exemplified by the yearly 
published “Art Review’s Power 100,” which 
blatantly identifies itself as “a ranked list of 
the contemporary art world’s most power- 
ful figures”. 

After considering all these remarks, an- 
archists may indeed feel some aversion to- 
ward this system and its practices. Still, the 
contemporary art world is certainly not a 
homogeneous entity, rather a patchwork of 
very diverse ways of thinking, modi operandi, 
and phenotypes, which definitely is a huge 
plus point. 


FURTHERMORE, throughout the course 
of art history, sufficient critical voices have 
made themselves heard, questioning the re- 
lationship between art and society as well 
as the mechanisms of the art world and its 
institutions via the so-called institutional 
critique. 

In many cases, these assessments boiled 
down to the question whether art should be 
kept in a proverbial ivory tower or that it 
has to assimilate with life itself, as for in- 
stance, the Dadaists wished to accomplish. 
But in the end most artists posing institu- 
tional critiques did so while still remaining 
within the confines of the art world and as 
a result were still dependent on the same 
networks. 

Eventually, the art world simply incor- 
porated every criticism into its assemblage, 
thereby effectively nullifying it - a mecha- 
nism that also characterizes capitalist de- 
mocracy. 

This annexation has become an estab- 
lished practice, although the amount of 
politically inspired art nowadays is larger 
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than ever. A notable shift in this direction occurred 
in the mid-nineties. Documenta X in 1997, curated 
by Catherine David in Kassel, Germany, proved to 
be exemplar. The show was almost completely com- 
prised of artworks, mostly documentary or poetic 
in nature, that were informed by global sociopoliti- 
cal issues. The subsequent editions of this influential 
quinquennial event further explored such themes 
abundantly in diverse constellations. 

Meanwhile, socially-engaged art, community- 
based art, participatory or emancipatory art bloomed. 
This was declared “the social turn in art” by author 
Clare Bishop in a 2006 article in Artforum, on which 
she elaborated a few years later in her book, Artificial 
Fells: Participatory Art and the Politics of Spectatorship. 
Here, she correctly argues that this type of art is hard 
to discuss and to analyze critically, since a double 
evaluation is necessary: should one review these proj- 
ects as art or as an ethical intervention? 


Mi of the works that can be considered part 
of this social movement exhibit an anarchist 
sensibility or anarchist principles. Take for instance 
the “Free Manifesta” project by Sal Randolph. When 
Swiss artist Christoph Biichel was selected for Mani- 
festa 2002 in Frankfurt, he put his spot at this presti- 
gious European Biennial for sale on eBay as a gesture 
to undermine curatorial authority and market forces. 

New York artist Randolph paid more than 
$15,000 to get it. In her turn, she offered any artist 
who wished to exhibit in Frankfurt a free spot at her 
exhibition-within-an-exhibition, thus establishing 
the principle of self-selection in the spirit of the gift 
economy. 

Another striking example was the much discussed 
and heavily criticized seventh Berlin Biennial in 2012. 
The controversial Polish artist, Artur Zmijewski, was 
chosen as curator because of his strong opinions 
about art’s ineptitude to properly produce any social 
impact. To his credit, his curatorial statement and the 
numerous reviews and reactions it spawned became 
one of the most interesting debates of the last two 
decades about art and politics. 

The most divisive intervention was the decision 
to organize an autonomous zone at the heart of the 
event in the main hall of the KunstWerke art institu- 
tion with the intention to let uncensored unpredict- 
ability reign. This became a camping place for invited 
activist groups such as Occupy Wall Street, Arab 
Spring, the Indignados, and Moviemento M-15. 

Although this so-called Global Square was per- 
ceived as an artwork by Zmijewski, thousands of visi- 
tors gazed upon the gathering from a platform above, 
effectively transforming an expression of nonhierar- 
chical protest into a mere spectacle. 

‘These tendencies grabbed the attention of a young 


[The] project 
was not an 
anarchist 
exhibition, 
but an 
exhibition 
about 
anarchism 
and anarchist 
attitudes in 
contempo- 
rary art. 


What did 
Emma Goldman 
really say? 
See “No Dance; 
No Revo” on 
P. 39 
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curator, Natalie Musteata, a Ph.D. City University of 
New York graduate whose mentor was Clare Bishop 
mentioned above. Musteata was incited to organize 
an exhibition about art and anarchism, which took 
place earlier this year at the Cantor Fitzgerald Gal- 
lery at Haverford College, in a Philadelphia suburb. 

Asa title, Musteata picked the famous (mis)quote 
by Emma Goldman, “If I Can’t Dance, It’s Not My 
Revolution,” yet Musteata correctly disclosed the 
myth around the origin of the passage in a statement 
about the exhibit. 

Her project, however, was not an anarchist exhi- 
bition, but an exhibition about anarchism and anar- 
chist attitudes in contemporary art. 

In her role as curator, Musteata approached her 
subject as a scholar and chose to present this collec- 
tion of works almost as didactic material, complete 
with illustrations. This interpretation was in accord 
with the fact that the venue was a university gallery, 
and the idea was further extended in the extensive 
texts that accompanied the show. 

Although the approach was a legitimate one, the 
subject matter also rendered it awkward. For in- 
stance, despite all her references to horizontality and 
collectivity, in the end Musteata fell back on the clas- 
sic curator-role as a knowledgeable, authoritative and 
controlling selector. 

“Horizontality” was one of the three themes Mus- 
teata used to classify general anarchist ideas, the oth- 
er two being “Free Love,” and “Black.” This division 
probably was again didactical, but from an anarchist 
viewpoint, it was actually redundant. Moreover, clas- 
sifications such as these are always subject to contes- 
tation and Musteata’s motivations in this case (which 
she also explained in her accompanying essay) aren't 
always all that strong or well enough informed. 

‘This led to the inclusion of works that are contra- 
dictory to the anarchist creative spirit that the exhibit 
intended to project. A case in point is the illustra- 
tions of Gayle “Asali” Dickson and Emory Douglas, 
both of whom produced drawings for the heavily au- 
thoritarian Black Panther Party’s weekly newspaper, 
which denounced anarchism in its pages. 


hat said, “If I Can't Dance...” featured some 

remarkable and splendid works of art from the 
1960s to present that were excellently displayed. Sam 
Durant, an acclaimed multi-media artist who has 
paid tribute to anarchism throughout his career, con- 
tributed a proposal for a fountain monument in black 
marble consisting of a water cannon aiming a jet of 
water at a demonstrator carrying a black flag. 

‘The artist duo Claire Fontaine delivered a poeti- 
cal piece that combined theory and action in a witty 
object-as-statement: their “La Société du Spectacle 
Brickbat” is a clay brick disguised as Guy Debord’s 
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famous book. It is, indeed, a clever idea, although undoubted- 
ly several European anarchists would have preferred a cover 
of a book by Raoul Vaneigem. 

Although the Situationist International is very much in 
vogue in art circles at the moment and some of their social 
interventions seem anarchist, it was Vaneigem and more so 
than Debord who was truest to anarchist ideas. 

Texts were indeed prominently featured: a text collage by 
John Cage from 1988 entitled “Anarchy” was included, as well 
as a comprehensive selection of editions of Black Mask Mag- 
azine, the periodical created in the late 1960s by the forerun- 
ners of New York’s Up Against the Wall Motherfucker group. 

Furthermore, Andrea Bowers and Olga Koumoundouros 
collaborated with Philadelphia-based anarchist collective 
Wooden Shoe Books to put up a small-scale book exchange 
center, an anarcho-feminist library as well as an anarchist 
bookshop with a more than decent catalogue. In a stunning- 
ly beautiful as well as practical juxtaposition stood Adrian 
Blackwell's, “Circles Describing Spheres” (2013), a seemingly 
abstract sculpture, although laden with symbolism, that can 
also function as a reading bench. 


JIM FEAST 


here is a staple of 
the Yiddish theater 
written in 1921 en- 


titled, The Golem (sort of a 
Jewish Frankenstein). 

It still remains quite pop- 
ular in translation including 
a 2002 Off-Broadway run. I 
saw it performed in 1984 at 
a free outdoor staging star- 
ring Randy Quaid as the 
monster. 

However, the play has 
two striking _peculiari- 
ties. First, no one seems 
to remember the author’s 
name. Second, it was writ- 
ten as a “dramatic poem in 
eight scenes,” and originally 
thought to be unstageable 
because of technical de- 
mands. Although adapted 
into its current form, many theatergoers still find parts of the 
play dreadfully obscure. 

The author, who wrote under the pen name of H. Leivick, 
was active in the anarchist movement during the 1910s-20s 
on New York City’s Lower East Side and wrote the plays 





H. Leivick, Anarchism & 
Yiddish Theatre 


The Golem & other plays electrified New York 
audiences in the early 20th century 


Finally, several essays have been written alongside “If I 
Can't Dance...” and these, together with more information 
about the artworks shown, can be consulted freely on exhib- 
its.haverford.edu/ificantdancetoit, although in an unfortu- 
nate, ironic twist, all material turns out to be copyrighted. 

Despite several imperfections, Natalie Musteata’s show at 
least deserves the credit for opening up the ideas of anar- 
chism to a new audience. 

As mentioned, this must have been her intention if we go 
along with the pertinent didacticism. It leaves us the question 
whether a historical, well-researched major exhibition about 
art and anarchism since the nineteenth century can and must 
be organized. It could help spreading ideas and instigating 
actions. 

On the other hand, only a massive art institution backed 
with sponsorships and deals with other institutions could un- 
dertake such an enterprise. 

What is ultimately posed by many DIY creative anarchists 
is a challenge to the validity of advocating art as a separated 
and specialized commodity by those who actively seek to 
overturn its specialization. 


considered here. He later 
gained wide recognition 
as one of the world’s most 
renowned Yiddish poets. 

The Golem’s story of a 
clay superman who goes on 
a killing rampage to save the 
Jewish community from a 
pogrom is Leivick’s contem- 
plation of the anarchist tac- 
tic of political assassinations 
in the late 19% and early 20" 
centuries. Boldly enough, 
Leivick decided to utilize 
an Eastern European Jewish 
folk legend to carefully assay 
this political topic. 

Leivick’s life before ar- 
riving in New York from 
Belarus, where he was born 
in 1888, was, to say the least, 
colorful. Historian Nahma 
Sandrow describes it: 

“By the [Russian] Rev- 
olution of 1905, when he was seventeen, he [Leivick] was 
already committed to political action. . .In 1906, he was ar- 
rested twice, the second time spending a long period in 
chains, flogged, in solitary confinement. . . In 1912, he arrived 
in chains at a village in eastern Siberia on the banks of the 
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Lena River. But soon afterwards managed to escape, with the 
help of money raised for him by the people of America who 
had read poems he had smuggled out of prison. . .In 1913, he 
arrived in New York. There, he preferred on principle to earn 
his living as a physical laborer rather than as a writer, so he 
worked as a paperhanger for most of the rest of his life.” 

Once in New York City, Leivick joined Di Yunge (The 
Young Ones), a writer’s group which saw their task as inte- 
grating elements of Judaism with progressive (chiefly anar- 
chist and socialist) philosophies. His plays focused on the an- 
archist struggle, contrasting the European underground fight 
with above ground labor union struggles in the U.S. 


Hirsch Lekert 

Leivick depicts the underground movement in his play, 
Hirsh Lekert. Set in Vilna, Poland, in 1902, it concerns the 
central character’s attempted assassination of the city’s re- 
pressive governor, Van Wahl. 

The play chronicles actual events where a protest against 
the mistreatment of the Jews by the governor is met by mili- 
tary repression in which the marchers are mercilessly beaten. 
Thirty men, grabbed from the midst, are taken to jail and 


flogged till near death. Lekert feels the situation demands _ 


action. When community leaders are too dispirited to do any- 
thing, he decides to assassinate the governor. He shoots but 
only wounds the official, however, he is condemned to death 
and hung immediately. Lekert remained a hero to the Polish 
Jewish community. 

‘The play is not a blanket affirmation of assassination. On 
the contrary, it argues that such deeds are only justified when 
people have shown themselves ready for armed struggle in 
a time of extreme danger. Many tried to smuggle guns into 
the march. A pogrom, in which the whole Jewish community 
would be put to the sword, is on the horizon. Yet, the lead- 
ers temporize, frightened by the recent repression. Then, and 
only then, does Leivick suggest that a militant act is justified. 


The Golem 

The di Yunge group's focus on “integrating elements of Ju- 
daism with anarchist and socialist philosophies” did not mean 
that Jewish lore had to be politicized. The fact that martyr 
Lekert was revered by all sectors of the Jewish community 
suggests this tradition was already thoroughly politicized. 

However, to Leivick’s mind, many of the sacrosanct tales 
from the Torah and folklore had yet to reveal their inescap- 
able anarchist dimensions. He took up the tale of the 16 
century Prague golem to affect just such a revelation. 

‘The story of the golem has always been puzzling. Why 
is it that the golem runs wild at the end, killing the people 
he was meant to protect, like a Frankenstein? For the golem 
is no Frankenstein. The golem is summoned by the rabbi of 
Prague to protect the Jewish community from an anticipated 
pogrom. 

An anti-Semitic Christian prelate secretly kills Christian 
babies and plans to blame the Jews for the crime to justify 
the impending attack on them. The killing of this treacherous 





prelate by the golem hardly seems blameworthy. However, 
compare the violence of Lekert and the golem. 

Lekert shoots at the governor in the public square. The 
golem acts in secret to foil the concealed plots of his adver- 
sary. Where Lekert’s violence was primed to revive the flag- 
ging spirits of the labor movement; the golem, a secret agent, 
saves lives but does not alter the perspective of the Jewish 
masses who remain ignorant of the danger, that, though tem- 
porarily staved off, still confronts them. 

For Leivick, only violence which defends the working 
class against state violence, carried out publicly and after con- 
sultation (though not consensus) with the community, and 
only if the community has shown itself willing and capable 
of seconding the attendant with its own defensive activities 
is it justified. Leivick, then, explains the strange end of this 
legend, where the golem goes crazy and kills the Jews who it 
was created to protect - by giving it political grounding. 


Shop 

At this point, Levicik’s writings may seem of primarily 
historical value. After all, we don't live under a czarist police 
state, not yet at least. However, when Leivick arrived in the 
U.S. in 1913, he found a vibrant, above ground, union-orient- 
ed anarchist movement. 

‘The last play we will consider addresses the problems of 
political consciousness in this configuration. In Shop, Leivick 
examines strikers making a decision during the height of the 
conflict. The workers must decide how to judge a woman who 
may or may not have scabbed by working during the strike. 

Once the strike is underway, the boss circumvents the la- 
bor stoppage by hiring replacement scabs. The workers de- 
cide to invade and occupy the factory. As they fight their way 
in, all but one of the strikebreaders in the factory manage 
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to sneak out the back door. The one person 
caught, Raya, actually is nota scab. She is la- 
beled by the others as an “old maid,” whose 
last hope for happiness is marriage to Barkon. 
Learning Barkon is still working, and she has 
come to the shop to convince her lover to join 
the strikers and doesn’t want it revealed that 
he is a scab. 

Leivick was well aware of how the sexual 
and the political mix. Indeed, in Shop, each 
person is a fount of conflicting sympathies. 
And it all comes down to one’s attachment 
to different layers of solidarity. Some of the 
workers are so single-mindedly devoted to the 
nuclear family or upholding religious ritual 
that other (deeper) levels of loyalty don’t im- 
pinge on them and they scab. 

Those who have already formed deep ties 
with fellow anarchists in other struggles are 
the most committed. The most courageous 
activist in the play is Mina, who had been im- 
prisoned in Siberia. Workplace community 
also plays an important role. 

The play explores the dynamics of indi- 
viduals’ crosscutting loyalties and watches how 
people mesh and clash as they hash out deci- 
sions in a sequence of moments that combine 
to make up the collective interface of class 
struggle. 

To see Leivick’s plays as merely political 
tracts cast in drama would be a distortion of 
his abilities since he creates three-dimensional 
characters engaged in realistic, gripping con- 
flicts. 

But the issues he focuses on are not that fa- 
miliar to the audiences of classic modern dra- 
ma which tend to concentrate on how hard it 
is survive in this mad, mad world (as in Death 
of a Salesman or A Raisin in the Sun) or on how 
absurd life is (Waiting for Godot). 

Leivick later moved closer to communism 
and finally to Zionism towards the end of his 
life in 1962. However, during the time of his 
greatest literary productivity, from 1913 till the 
mid-1920s, he was an anarchist. 

The only issue for Leivick, as an anarchist 
writer, is to depict how people work for the 
liberation of the underclass. This means he 
examines what turns the struggle takes, either 
victorious or disastrous, and what varied, lively, 
tragic, absurd and comic people one finds in 
the midst of these conflicts. 


A much longer and slightly different version of 
this essay appeared in Jews: A People’s History of the 
Lower East Side. Jim Feast lives in NYC and is amem- 
ber of the Unbearables literary group. 
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n 1976, Fredy and Lorraine Perlman and other people at the Detroit 

Printing Co-op published Letters of Insurgents, which at more than 800 

pages qualifies as a hefty novel. Although Perlman wrote the book, he 

didn't include his name on the cover, instead attributing it to Sophia 
Nachalo and Yarostan Vochek, the two main characters whose letters make 
up the text. 

The book, reprinted by Seattle’s Left Bank Books, keeps the original Black 
and Red cover design intact, with the exception of adding Perlman’s name. It 
has been out of print for several years. The cover photo montage was done by 
the Fifth Estate’s Millard Berry. 

Sophia and Yarostan met as teens in the 1950s at a carton factory in an 
unnamed Eastern Bloc country. They had a brief love affair and participated 
in an uprising that ended in fellow workers being sent to jail. 

Sophia and her family quickly emigrated, and more than twenty years later 
she sends the first of the letters that make up this book, only to find out in 
Yarostan’s reply letter that he had spent a lengthy time in prison as a result of 
the strike. The subsequent nine pairs of exchanged letters unfold the mystery 
surrounding the pair’s divergent fates after the strike as well as their current 
lives in revolt. 

Though a novel, the story heavily mirrors Perlman’s own life and his ex- 
periences working on a college newspaper, participating in urban unrest, and 
printing in a collective shop. Though he never reveals the countries or dates, 
the story clearly references the Spanish revolution of 1936-9, the Hungarian 
Uprising of 1956, and the events in Paris in May 1968. 


ON THE VERY FIRST PAGE a hint about a missing letter with alleged “strange 
power” opens a box of questions spanning decades and concluding only at the 
end of Yarostan’s last letter. Part of the draw is Perlman’s slow unraveling of 
the circumstances concerning that letter and the effects it had or did not have 
on Sophia’s former friends. 

An epistolary novel, one written in the form of letters, allows a sense of 
real time to pass between characters’ interactions, time enough for Sophia 





and Yarostan to reflect upon each other’s words and for plot 
movement in each of their separate lives. 

Several periods of time exist within the narrative: stories 
from older comrades, Sophia’s and Yarostan’s accounts of 
their shared and separated pasts, and descriptions of pres- 
ent-day events and conversations. They often spend part of 
a letter responding to the one that they had last received, 
often in the form of describing the letter-reading gatherings 
of friends and family, and the political and personal criti- 
cisms that make up the surrounding debates. 

One of the fundamental themes of the book is the sub- 
jectivity of shared experiences. Yarostan and Sophia at first 
acutely disagree about events that they experienced as teens. 
Yarostan essentially tells Sophia that the strike in the carton 
factory, the event that she has held to her heart for all these 
years as the pinnacle of her life and the beginning of all 
meaning, was at best a puppet show and at worst the begin- 
ning of a descent into an even more repressive government. 

This leads to the revelation of the book’s primary ten- 
sions: rebellion vs. pedagogy, and intention vs. result. Over 
and over, we see people's revolutions transform into the pris- 
ons of the future. We also see actions having consequences 
far beyond the foresight of the originator. 

The most dramatic concept in the book involves the re- 
moval of social bans as a path to true freedom, 
summed up by Sabina’s statement, “Nothing is 
banned. Everything is allowed.” 

Whether on the top of a mountain or in an 


e extralegal auto shop, characters break social 
conventions far beyond the comfort level of most 
readers. What is hardest to bear about this book is what I 
would argue is one of its most insightful moments, pushing 
all but the most libertine of us to wonder if perhaps there 
are one or two societal rules we would like to keep around. 

I was introduced to Lefters of Insurgents several years ago 
when a friend brought a selection to share with our anar- 
chist reading group, describing his relationship to the book 
with the following sentence: “When you read this, you will 
understand me better.” After reading the entire book and 
being blown away throughout my adventure with the novel, 
I agreed with my friend’s description. 

Discussing the book with a different comrade during 
a break between bands at a punk show, I said that it was 
my favorite novel. He was similarly enamored with it and 
proposed a completely ridiculous idea: to audio record the 
entire book—him as Yarostan and me as Sophia—and make 
it available to download for free. 

We had exactly three months to complete this task be- 
fore he left on an indefinite adventure, so we started meet- 
ing every Wednesday night, first having dinner and then 
recording ourselves reading aloud all night until the small 
hours of the morning. Because this was all happening in 


Letters of Insurgents audio book is at audioanarchy.org 
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one room, he would edit his previous week’s recording while 
I read my part aloud, and then we would switch tasks. 

‘This process was extremely time-consuming, but we didn’t 
miss a week for fear that we wouldn't finish before his flight 
out of town. We each spent at least 50 hours on a project 
resulting in 33 hours of finished audio recording. 

It also resulted in something else entirely. In the course 
of spending time together working on a shared passion, my 
comrade and I fell in love. Madly, as it were. This began to 
change the recording process in a qualitative way. 

Passionate letters between two fictional characters in a 
book were infused with the affection growing between the 
two people reading them aloud. They became love letters be- 
tween him and me. When Sophia utters words of love, make 
no mistake that it’s me making a heartfelt statement to the 
person who was at the time sitting on my bed a few feet 
away deleting his coughs and stammers from the previous 
week's work. 

It entered our sex life: we were teenagers caught on the 
factory room floor, whatever pleases you, Yarostan, and we were 
brother and sister in the woods, what could be more natural. 
When we started really arguing, passages of the book en- 
tered even then: the old woman with her broom, and Yarostan 
thinks it’s raining! 

‘The audio version lives on, and I think of my own voice 
as Sophia’s. A new acquaintance once asked me if I had lis- 
tened to the recording. “Um, yes,” I said, “I’m Sophia.” This is 
noteworthy because Sophia is the character I most identify 
with in the book. 

For years, this was a problem be- 
cause there are several flaws to So- 
phia’s personality. I’m such a Sophia!, 1 would say to myself 
occasionally when exhibiting signs of fear or self-doubt. Af- 
ter discovering that Perlman himself identified most closely 
with Sophia, however, I became less self-conscious. She is 
a strong character despite her flaws and not someone to be 
ashamed of resembling. 

I have often affectionately subtitled Letters of Insurgents 
as “All the Roads to Failure” because of how the narrative 
follows characters to common ineffective ends. Those active 
for any substantial length of time have likely seen peers veer 
into the chasms of party politics, suburban monogamy, and 
post-traumatic breaks. 

And yet, even then, seeing all paths heading clearly into 
oblivion, we see people creating meaning in their lives and 
taking inspiring steps to free themselves as far as their dar- 
ing allows. 


“Tf all the instruments are rotten, what are we left with?” 
“We're left with ourselves and each other.” 
—from the text 


Artnoose has been writing and letterpress printing the personal 
zine Ker-bloom! every other month since 1996. She currently lives 


in an old Berkeley house with five adults, two kids, and three cats. 
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have long inspired anti-au- 
thoritarian movements in the 
Americas. 

Anarchists fleeing fascist gov- 
ernments in Mussolini’s Italy and 
Franco’s Spain during the 1920s 
and 30s sped up a process already 
underway through normal emi- 
gration to not just Spanish speak- 
ing countries in the West, but to 
Canada and the United States as well. 

Emma Goldman and other activists influenced the ideas 
and conditions of these anarchists, especially as part of inter- 
national solidarity programs for those facing repression from 
totalitarian regimes. 

Today, North American English-speaking anarchists have 
access to many classic texts dealing with the movement in 
Spain, especially those dealing with the Spanish Revolution 
of the late 1930s, but literature on the Italian movement of 
that era is harder to find. 

In many ways, anarchism formed contiguous movements 
in these two southern European regions, separated by not 
much more than language and a few cultural details. Both 
were strongly rooted in trade unions but also had a signifi- 
cant presence among peasants and intellectuals. Despite dif- 
fering chronologies—the ebbing and flowing of the move- 
ments’ strengths are out of synch historically—the highs and 
the lows have been remarkably similar. 


[= and Spanish anarchism 


bes anarchism had more room to manoeuvre in the 
chaos and discontent immediately following World War I, 
but the Italian ruling class learned how to build fascism as a 
successful repressive force earlier than their cohorts in Spain. 

On the other hand, the Italian variety failed sooner than 
the Spanish regime, and that gave anarchism a chance to 
recover there shortly after World War II. Such space didn’t 
open up in Spain until the mid-seventies following the death 
of Franco. 

Yet even with the ability to organize above ground in the 
1950s, Italian anarchism stagnated, then splintered, showing 
little vitality. Only in the late sixties and early seventies, as a 
new wave ofradicalism ran up against the limits ofa Marxism 
still dominated by the old Left, did anti-authoritarian concepts 







Cazzarola! [don’t say it in polite Italian company!] 
traces generations of resistance 
to fascism and bourgeois society in Italy 


and history begin to reassert themselves on the streets and in 
the workplaces, re-invigorated with the desire not just for a 
new politics, but for a new way of living. 

Early on, the new anarchists discovered that even the 
atheism of their political predecessors hadn’t freed up the 
social spaces and values long controlled by the Catholic 
Church. As in many other places, a patriarchal ethos still 
dominated political organizations, and traditional anarchist 
habits still had as much difficulty with gender issues as 
capitalist society. 


W: have no shortage of general theoretical books at- 
tempting to talk us out of these dilemmas, and much 
biography and inspired documentary media. But the gut-level 
tensions and exasperations of living under modern capitalism 
lend themselves much more readily to narrative fiction. 

A documentary can easily get bogged down in telling the 
compulsory “how and why,” but good fiction shows you the 
experience and puts you to work evaluating it in terms of your 
own life. 

Norman Nawrocki’s novel, Cazzarola!, explores the 
microcosm of the Italian experience through a few generations 
of Italian militants from the late 1800s to recent events. It 
doesn’t chronicle the lives of these families as much as bring 
some of the episodes of their struggles to life in an almost 
stream-of-consciousness remembering—not as irrationality, 
but as the vivid and confusing, breathtaking and brutal 
confrontations with bourgeois society that circle round and 
round throughout this history. 

The book’s title is a kind of expletive that often punctuates 
the speech of people caught up in such confrontations. 

Nawrocki clearly wants to connect the experiences of 
family members from different historical periods, even though 
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each has expressed their goals differently. State repression 
has fundamentally the same roots and remarkably similar 
methods throughout this history, but the experience of people 
fighting it comes out of different visions of the free society 
they are trying to achieve. 

The state hardly changes in character throughout these 
years. It wears different clothes, but its rigid character armour 
underneath is instantly recognizable in the way it treats each 
generation of the Discordias, the family Nawracki chronicles 
through the years. 

The most striking differences across the generations and 
the real flesh of Cazzarola! have to do with contradictions 
of gender and ethnicity. The modern-day story centres on the 
movement of immigrants into Italy, in particular the Roma 
who, persecuted more openly in their eastern European 
homelands, respond in the way such minorities and conquered 
people have for thousands of years: they quite rationally 
move to places appearing to provide a more secure means of 
survival. 

Their Otherness within Europe, however, reduces the 
Roma to lumpenproletariat status for Italy’s worn-out 
industrialism, and fodder for the hate strategies of neo-fascist 
gangs and politicians. 

A new generation of political activists, now motivated 
by broader social justice concerns, in defending the Roma, 
find themselves up against a modern thuggery recognizable 
through their grandparents’ memories. 

Interwoven within this story, and in some ways more 
prominent on the surface of it, is the condition of women. 
On one hand, the novel presents at its centre a tragedy within 
a tragedy, the constant threat of violence to a young Roma 
woman who, despite her remarkable strength and agility, 
hangs on precariously in a makeshift Italian refugee camp 
with her widowed mother and two younger siblings. 

On the other, we read about the ambiguous role of women 
throughout this century-long period of Italian anarchism. 
Typically for that era, men dominate the words and actions 
of the class struggle, which mostly takes place in the public 
sphere—in factories, in organizational meetings, in militant 
activities. 

But in significant scenes, Nawrocki shows how women 
insist on being part of the struggle; that men take the domestic 
sphere into consideration in strategies of resistance. As well, 
women attacked truckloads of fascists with boiling water and 
other bombardments from the upper stories of their tenement 
buildings. 

Women’s activities on the surface appeared to be merely 
support for their male relatives, but in fact added depth to 
the struggle within society and turned such tactics as factory 
occupations into a social crisis, not just an economic one. 

However, the novel’s sketching of historical continuity 
through the genealogical thread of the Discordia family 
episodes raises the question of anarchism as a tradition. Is 
an anarchism handed down from parent to child qualitatively 
different? What distinguishes it from other inherited practices 
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Women’s activities on the surface 
appeared to be merely support for 
their male relatives, but in fact added 
depth to the struggle within society 


See P.42 for Norman Nawrocki’s intriguing account of how and 
why he wrote Cazzarola! 


such as religion? Or, is anarchism such a good idea that it 
should be readily embraced no matter where it is found—the 
university, the factory, the family, or the street? 

The novel touches on all these forms of transmission, but 
pays particular homage to the family. Anarchists frequently 
argue that the family is a reactionary structure, always forcing 
on children the authoritarianism and patriarchy of the parents. 

But the family structure traced in Cazzarola! bears 
no resemblance to the traditional nuclear family. It is 
emphatically an extended family with individual beliefs and 
strategies developing through a power structure that is more 
horizontal than vertical. 

It puts the diverse personalities of siblings and cousins on 
flatter ground where love and loyalties make this a collective 
process. Nawrocki’s interweaving of these characters’ 
questionings and challenges presents a microcosm of the 
fundamental idea of an anarchism that nourishes the dialectic 
of individual liberty within a community. 

The book is not without problems, however. Keeping 
track of the various characters, many of whom have similar 
names, is often difficult even with a list at the beginning of 
the book (which would be more effective as a chart). While 
subheadings help in signalling the shift in time-periods, they 
are confusing as markers of narrative voice changes. 

Nonetheless, the book’s multiple storylines keep you going 
and its dramatic tension builds immediately. An early scene 
clearly gives us a sense of the future—we suspect, correctly, 
that it is taking place after the main events in the book, but it 
is suffused with such tragedy that I carried with me a feeling 
of foreboding and anxiety through each new scene depicting 
the main protagonists. 

This is hardly a flaw; a novel like this warns against 
complacency even in the glow of an anarchist history that 
really does move forward and a love story about which you 
want all obstacles overcome. 

Given this, and given what we’ve learned from generations 
of liberators about fighting an oppressive society, we would 
be foolish to assume that the system we face treats us any 
less cruelly. 


Steve Izma worked at Dumont Press Graphix, a worker- 
owned and controlled typesetting shop in the seventies and 
eighties, and continues to work in publishing. He lives in 
Kitchener, Ontario. 
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The Failure of Non- 
violence: from the Arab 
Spring to Occupy 

by Peter Gelderloos, 
Left Bank Books, Seattle, 
2013, 306pp 
leftbankbooks.bigcartel.com 


NORMA D. KOTOMY 


eter Gelderloos’s 

The Failure of 

Nonviolence is a 

thought-provoking 
invitation to authentic de- 
bate. 

This kind of discussion is especially relevant for those of us 
who welcome the recent worldwide social insurgencies, and 
are not committed to pacifism as an ideology. The book focus- 
es on tactics and strategies used by social movements, and en- 
courages critical debate about defining success and evaluating 
which struggles have been successful and which ones have not. 

Gelderloos challenges the superficial and artificial charac- 
ter of the dichotomy between violence and non-violence, and 
critiques the accepted myths of the role of non-violence in 
various struggles. 

It is clear that the book was largely inspired by what he 
views as the destructive interventions of pacifists in various 
popular social movements since 1989, including the most re- 
cent upsurges in Spain and the U.S. He specifically highlights 
the authoritarian character demonstrated by many pacifist or- 
ganizers, and the importance of elite support for self-defined 
non-violent revolutions. 

The book argues that what we mean when we talk about 
violence and non-violence is not really straightforward, is 
not meaningful outside specific contexts, and doesn't really 
deal with the issues of what kinds of oppositional activities 
(strategies and tactics) might be appropriate and/or acceptable 
for anarchists. Gelderloos examines the premises that non- 
confrontational protest is the only legitimate form of politi- 
cal contestation, and that the message of protests is distorted 
when a minority of participants engage in activities such as 
painting graffiti, smashing windows, building barricades, or 
directly confronting the police. 

Gelderloos advocates a diversity of tactics that take into 
account context and timing, ways in which various activities 
complement and strengthen or erode and weaken social soli- 
darity, challenges to hierarchies, and possible effectiveness. 

He clearly values the support of those who are not involved 
in militant action as much as those who are, and challenges us 
to recognize the assumptions which divide participants into 











the important militant actors 
and less-important supporters 
and sympathizers whose con- 
tributions are either ignored or 
minimized because they may not 
directly participate in militant 
actions. 

This book provides some in- 
teresting and informative de- 
scriptions of the “color revo- 
lutions,” the Arab Spring, the 
Indignados in Spain, Occupy, and 
other significant mobilizations 
in various parts of the world, in- 
cluding both struggles that used 
a diversity of tactics and those that defined themselves as non- 
violent. All of these call out for further elaboration and debate. 

In his previous book, How Non-violence Protects ‘The State, 
Gelderloos had an extensive discussion of the relationship 
between what could be judged as the successes or failures of 
earlier social movements, and their use or refusal of a diversity 
of tactics. 

In this book he continues that discussion, utilizing exam- 
ples of resistance movements from World War I, the interwar 
period, through World War II and beyond. In keeping with 
his authentic concern for dialogue on this subject, he indicates 
how his understanding has grown and where he feels his crit- 
ics have not changed his mind. 

However, applying his evaluative framework to social in- 
surgencies may be misleading without taking into account 
the complexity of the historical context, including the rela- 
tive prevalence of anti-authoritarian or authoritarian practices 
within a movement. 

For example, Gelderloos states that the [WW “renounced 
sabotage” (what could be characterized as violence) during 
and after World War I, contributing significantly to the orga- 
nization’s decline. But, we should consider the fact that in this 
basically decentralized organization, the public backing off 
from advocacy of sabotage did not necessarily commit indi- 
vidual IWW members to non-violence, and many continued 
to act just as they had earlier. 

‘The erosion of the IWW also needs to be understood with 
reference to the growth of the FBI and the generally increased 
government repression of the period, the imprisonment of 
many Wobblies for opposition to World War I, stepped-up 
deportation of suspected and known radical immigrants, se- 
vere restrictions on entrance of new immigrants starting dur- 
ing the 1920s, as well as the negative effects of economic re- 
structuring of industry and commerce during WWI and the 
1920s. The rise of the self-proclaimed successful revolution- 
Continued on Page 39 











25 Years of 
Giant Puppets 


Continued from Page 24 


“The organizers invited us puppe- 
teers/street theater/muralist/dancers 
from San Francisco and a mask-maker 
from Chicago to set up an ongoing, 
week-long mask, puppet and prop 
building workshop. Over one hundred 
people participated in making giant 
puppets, constructing papier mache 
and cardboard masks and props, and 
building and decorating a 20-foot- 
high Corporate Power tower. When 
completed, we took our creations and 
theater into the streets. 

“The anarchist street theater 
procession featured a Corporate Power tower-a combination 
high rise office building and headless businessman holding 
giant, ten-foot-high Clinton and Dole puppets on strings. The 
tower was dragged along by costumed ‘voters,’ ‘taxpayers,’ 
‘workers,’ and ‘consumers.’ Its unseen casualties followed 
behind, including a stump of deforestation, single moms, 
endangered species, and body bags of health care and edu- 
cation. 

“Puppet police in giant pig heads with their cardboard 
barricades ordered people to move and mingled with the real 
cops. Puppet media (See-BS TV) interviewed spectators with 
a cardboard camera and mic as a TV puppet showed a moving 
scroll of collaged images. 

“At the height of’ the procession, people chanting, “Rise 
up,” rebelled against corporate power and the four walls of 
the top half of the Corporate Power tower collapsed, unveil- 
ing a giant red fist and murals on the backside of each wall 
illustrating positive future visions. Two giant colorful warrior/ 
goddess liberation puppets flew out and circled the crowd.” 


n the day these images paraded through the streets of 

Chicago, the fascinated and smiling reactions of people, 
and the participation and enthusiasm of participants, demon- 
strated that it was wildly different than a typical protest. 

The following year, a series of Art and Revolution Con- 
vergences were organized across the country with the goal of 
infusing art, theater, and puppetry into mass movements by 
training artists and performers not only to use culture creative- 
ly, but also to facilitate meetings and carry out direct actions. 

‘The training sessions led a spread of street theater collectives 
across West Coast and beyond, many calling themselves “Art 
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Chicago 1996 Democratic 
Convention 


and Revolution.” Puppetry 
and street theater began 
to spread among different 
movements from anti-sweat 
shop campaigns in the cities 
to farm workers fights in the 
fields to Earth First! cam- 
paigns in the woods. 

In early 1999, the World 
Trade Organization (WTO) 
announced it would hold a 
ministerial meeting of gov- 
ernment and corporate lead- 
ers in Seattle later that year. 
Our Art and Revolution 
Collective in the Bay Area 
thought it was ripe for large 
scale street theater, puppetry 
and direct action. After dis- 
cussion with other Art and 
Revolution street theater/ 
organizing collectives and 
radical groups on the West 
Coast, the Direct Action 
Network Against Corporate Globalization was formed which 
issued a call for a “Festival of Resistance,” and to “Shutdown 
the WTO.” 

We organized a ten-day convergence in the lead up to the 
WTO in the western US and British Columbia, offering mass 
art and puppet-making and direct action training. Also, we 
presented an educational road show using puppetry and street 
theater to explain the dangers to the environment and people 
that the WTO represented. If we hadn't put arts organizing at 
the heart of our mobilization, we would not have shut down 
the WTO in Seattle and the ministerial talks may not have 
collapsed. 

There is no guarantee that this ancient global art of perform- 
ing with objects will break across boundaries, reach people’s 
heart and gut, and shift consciousness and/or make change. 
Puppetry and arts can also become a self-marginalizing and 
sub-cultural activity, which is fine as a ritual or celebration 
among our subculture, but does not help us engage with the 
broader community and society to win changes. 

Additionally, part of the power of our puppetry and street 
theater was its lack of predictability, so if our art or actions 
become too predictable, we can become more easily contained. 
In the years after the Seattle WTO shutdown, radical puppetry 
spread like wildfire. Massive pageants now often accompany 
mass mobilizations across the world with puppets and objects 
and innovation. 


David Solnit works as a carpenter in the San Francisco Bay Area, 
organizes to make big art with lots of people for big changes, is a pup- 
peteer, and is the editor of Globalize Liberation: How to Uproot the Sys- 


tem and Build a Better World. 
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Lucy Valkury 


KRISTI PHILLIPS 


played the guitar once when I was seventeen in front 

of a crowd of college students. The building had a sign 

outside that read, Built During World War II. There was a 

spiked fence that ran a mile around Orange St. and the 

workers sold cheap beer in the back. I sang a song that 

was written by yours truly; it was about war and confor- 
| mity in America. 

Dejected individuals in their mid-20s fought over me at 
the end of the show. You spoke to me, they would say. You 
understand me, they would say. I may have sung about issues 
that they believed they understood, but they didn’t under- 
stand me. “We're all just cops in waiting and congressman 
in training,” I would say, and they would nod their heads in 
unison, like they had a clue about the world’s actual tragedies. 

I had a boyfriend one time. I remember him because of 
the willow tree he had tattooed on his left forearm during 
that punk rock show that was held at the Voltaire. I kissed 
him in places that he never revealed to another person. I sang 
him a song once. 


Congress’ power becomes dispossessed compared to the 
love of song 

The President turns out to be the same person 

Society forms citizens to solely care about possessions 

We are all fucking worthless 


You spoke to me, he said. You understand me. 

Father always told me that I would make a change in the 
world. “There has to be those special people that veer away 
from the norm and make a change,” he said. “You're one of 


them.” Father never told me what to do if I didn’t become 
that special person. All I remember is that one day I woke up 
and my guitar was missing. There was a white bookcase hold- 
ing a 55” flat screen television instead. My Beatles poster was 
replaced with a factory painting of a New York City skyline. 
Even my cat looked different. 

My first thought was, it must have been the alcohol, but 
then I remembered that I hadn’t had a drink in three years. 
Not since I wrapped my arms around that Australian biology 
major from San Francisco. Shame never felt so resentful in 
my life. 

My next thought was alien abduction. It reads stupidity, 
but I watched a movie once at that 1920s inspired movie the- 
ater that was just built a mile down James Avenue. A group of 
trained individuals came together to solve the mystery of the 
space ship that landed in the middle of the woods in Grants 
Pass, Oregon. The alien was found a few feet away, up in the 
branches that once held leaves, so the bears couldn't get to it. 
‘They discovered that people who had claimed to be abducted 
had memory loss and strange circle shaped tribal-like signs 
embedded in their skin. I checked my body from head to toe. 
I didn’t have any. 

I did the one thing any sane person would do. I called 
someone who would remember me; my brother Ace. It only 
took four rings for the answering machine to pick up. You 
have reached Ace and Eleanor Schoerke and we are on our hon- 
eymoon in Hawaii. Leave a message and we will call you back 
when we get back to California. Aloha. 

My brother used to be a junkie that lived in a three-story 
apartment building across from a poetic venue I used to play 


Ez 


at. He used to quote movies with his friends back in grade 
school. He once wanted to become an actor. One day I saw 
him jump out of a window and climb a fence back into an al- 
ley on Ocean Ave. I thought he was acting out a scene that he 
wrote in his honors playwriting class. Turns out he was shoot- 
ing smack because he was disappointed that he didn't get the 
lead part of Jacob in the school play, Casual Love. I never rat- 
ted him out; told myself that it was just a phase and that he 
was going through a hard time in his life. I should have told 
my father about it. A cop rolled up on him one day when he 
was bombed out in the same alley where he used to run from 
them. He was sentenced to jail for five years. 

‘The last time I saw Ace was during Christmas a few months 
back. I gave him a limited edition version of Shakespeare's 
greatest plays. He just got out of jail and was living in a half- 
way house down in San Diego where he bunked with some 
ex-dope fiends that he later said became his family. He should 
still be living there. He never had a girlfriend in his life. 

I began to worry. I knew a place where everyone would 
remember me. I played a song there once that I wrote about 
corruption in the government. The owners of the venue said it 
was their biggest turnout yet. It was March of 1995 and they 
took a Polaroid picture of me and hung it on the wall by the 
entrance. There was a willow tree out front. 

It took longer than usual to get downtown because the 
driver said the venue didn’t exist. “There is no place called the 
Gypsy!” he shouted. “Yes, there is!” 1 shouted back. When I 
finally got there, the sign had been torn down, and the bar 
looked like a straight hole in the wall out of a British televi- 
sion show in the ‘80s. I walked in and saw a man sitting on 
a stool in the middle of the stage. He had an Ibanez guitar. 
‘There were people smoking cigarettes in the back. 


Our love for singing embodies more power than Congress’ 
love for power 

The president's moral vision of what kind of shaped person 
we become 

Worries about materials, possessions, and perceptions 

Makes people inconsequential in the world. 


That's just like my song. | turned to the girl in the Blondie 
shirt next to me. 

“That’s my song.” 

“Prove it,” she said. 

I watched a presidential debate once. Father always told me 
that he wanted to become the governor. Ever since Kerry lost 
the presidential campaign to Bush, he vowed that he wanted 
to make a change in the world. He screamed at the television. 
He clasped his hands over his eyes. I wrote a song for him that 
had to do with politics. I sang it to him on his birthday. 


It's us against them 

People act like we are going to war 

Like we don't need a leader, it's all about survival 
Everything has become corrupt 
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“You're going to become famous one day,” he would say. 
Ever since then, I couldn't stop singing about corruption. It 
became my forte, the best talent I could have ever asked for. 
Father was a proud man. 

I wrote down the lyrics to my song on a pad of paper at 
the end of the bar. I wrote my name. My address. That my 
guitar had gone missing. I asked the bartender what year it 
was. He said it was 1999, just as I knew it was. I don't re- 
member if I have a boyfriend. If I do, he’s a gentleman from 
the South. My mother died in a car accident like the woman 
in the movie theater down on Mason Boulevard, or was it 
Ocean Avenue. It was ‘60s themed. I play the piano. My 
father is a world traveler. I live in Milwaukee. My brother's 
in Hawaii. 

Kristi Phillips is a senior English major at California State Uni- 
versity, Northridge. 
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into public dialogue. Two which delve into the interior of 
the movement are: 

Occupy Everything: Anarchists in the Occupy Movement, 
2009-2011, Aragorn!, editor, LBC Books, 258pp, $15 little- 
blackcart.com. The history of the movement in the U.S. 
jumps from these pages with incredible vigor born of the 
period in which the occupation of public space began. Pas- 
sion is there but so is criticism. LBC prints a book a month 
each with relevant subject matter and well presented. 

| Saw Fire: Reflections on Riots, Revolt and The Black 
Bloc, Doug Gilbert, The Institute for Experimental Freedom, 
2014, 205pp, politicsisnotabanana.com. From behind the 
balaclava, Gilbert defends the Black Bloc as a growing pop- 
ular tactic around the world. 


Little Black Cart Review 2013, LBC Books, 2014, $6, 
littleblackcart.com. A compilation of the best of anarchist 
writing of the previous year and we don't say that just be- 
cause LBC has generously included three essays of ours in 
it. Penelope Rosemont on surrealism is always a treasure, 
and the discussion on monogamy between former FE edi- 
tor Andy Smith and current staffer, Walker Lane, still echo 
in these pages. 
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Non-violence 


Continued from Page 35 


aries (namely the Bolsheviks in Russia 
and the Communist party in the U.S.), 
as well as the active intimidation that 
Communist Party members used against 
non-Communist [WWs at meetings 
and elsewhere also contributed to the 
erosion of Wobbly strength. 

So, there were too many external and 
internal factors that impacted the orga- 
nization to blame its weakening primar- 
ily on the backing away from publicizing 
sabotage as meaningful commitment to 
militant activities. 

Gelderloos also seems to be under the 
impression that the pacifists of the 1960s 
and 1970s were playing the role of the 
“peace police” less than those of the past 
twenty-five years. This is not surprising, 
since most histories of the earlier pe- 
riod gloss over the various authoritarian 
machinations of the pacifist organiza- 
tions, such as the New Hampshire-based 
Clamshell Alliance’s coercive ways of re- 
lating to those who disagreed with their 
chosen ways of protest. 

Anarchists who were not involved in 
the anti-nuclear movement of the time 
are generally unaware of this behavior, or 
of the articles about it by several people 
actively involved, such as by the famous 
Murray Bookchin' and the not-so-fa- 
mous Rudy Perkins.” 

To his credit, Gelderloos is aware that 
many myths about previous struggles re- 
main to be challenged in order for us to 
be able to realistically evaluate their suc- 
cesses and failures. 

While this book might not convince 
committed pacifists, it is a well writ- 
ten overview of the issues related to the 
discussion of violence and non-violence 
movements of the last 25 years and well 
worth reading. 


1. “Murray Bookchin on consensus” (pt.indymedia.org/ 
conteudo/newswire/4835?page=200). See also: “Reflec- 
tions: Murray Bookchin” (hdwardmac.pitzer.edu/anarchist_ 
archives/bookchin/CMMNL2.MCW.html) 

2. Rudy Perkins, “Groups Excluded; Cooperated With 
Authorities at Seabrook: Did Pacifists Block Militant Ac- 
tion?”, Fifth Estate #285, August, 1977, Vol. 12, No. 9, page 
5 theanarchistlibrary.org/library/rudy-perkins-did-pacifists- 
block-militant-action). 





Julie Herrada, frequent FE contributor, at Occupy 
Detroit, 2011, with South African revolutionary, 

Eddie Daniels, who was imprisoned with Nelson 
Mandela 


TALES FROM THE CYBERSPHERE 
Fifth Estate on the Web 


A guide to the Web presence 
of Fifth Estate staff, writers, and 
friends 
Complied by Quincy B. Thorn 


| Dae Fifth Estate friend and sup- 
porter, Julie Herrada, has contrib- 
uted many articles and photos to the 
magazine over the last 15 years. These 
can be found by searching the growing 
archives on our site at FifthEstate.org. 
Use the Search box or the FE Authors 
drop-down list on our home page to find 
what we currently have online. 

As curator of the University of Mich- 
igan’s Labadie Collection of labor and 
radical history materials, Julie collects 
and manages holdings related to inter- 
national social protest movements. 

She also curates exhibits and assists 
students and researchers from all over 
the world, and is constantly collaborat- 
ing and thinking of ways to preserve 
and provide universal access to hidden 
histories. 

She thus plays an important role in 
preserving our movement's past, helping 
to ensure that the record of its triumphs 
and challenges isn’t lost to current and 
future rebels. 

From the Collection’s main page at 
lib.umich.edu/labadie-collection you 
can access materials and view online ex- 
hibits. 

For a CSPAN video documentary 


about the collection, with narration by 


Julie, visit c-span.org/video/?316121- 
1%2FALabad 

One notable example of Julie’s activi- 
ties has been facilitating a Labadie Col- 
lection project to digitize newsletters 
documenting grassroots activism in the 
civil rights movement in the 1960s. 

According to one participant/com- 
mentator, “Several of us, who were mem- 
bers of SNCC [Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee] in the early 
1960s, have been saddened in recent 
years by the increasing obsession with 
describing the movement(s) of those 
days in terms of ‘leaders’ and even a cult 
of ‘leadership.’ Our distinct memories are 
that most of the real work of the move- 
ment was done by rank-and-file activists, 
and with great difficulties. The ‘leaders’ 
kept running as fast as they could to get 
to the front of the parade.” 

Julie has commented that “this news- 
letter is of interest to anyone researching 
primary sources of on-the-ground activ- 
ism during the civil rights era.”To access 
the digitized newsletter, visit the Hathi 
Trust Digital Library site at catalog.ha- 
thitrust.org/Record/002650714 

In her role as radical memory-keeper, 
in 2005 Julie curated, “Soapboxers and 
Saboteurs: 100 Years of Wobbly Solidar- 
ity,” an exhibit of materials from the La- 
badie Collection. For a description and 
review, visit news.infoshop.org/article. 
php?story=20050829104346320 

The same year she also made a no- 
table contribution to the FE’s Fall issue 
(#370), including editing articles and 
graphics commemorating the 1.W.W.’s 
first century. These will also appear soon 
in our online archives. 

Julie has also had articles published in 
several professional library journals, in- 
cluding some which can be found online. 
For example see, the Progressive Librar- 
ian (spunk.org/agnes.html); and her ac- 
tivities in reaching out beyond anarchist 
and other radical circles have been cov- 
ered in 

The Library Journal (see for example, 
jj libraryjournal.com/2002/03/people/ 
movers-shakers-2002/julie-herrada- 
movers-shakers-2002/). 
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Creatures of Empire: How Domestic Animals 
Transformed Early America 

by Virginia DeJohn Anderson 

Oxford University Press, 2006, 336 pp., $19.95 


ivilization is a lie. Its images mask violence and its 

logic is that of genocide. Even the most banal scene 

of grazing cattle, while seemingly serene, portrays a 
weapon of war. 

Virginia DeJohn Anderson's Creatures of Empire is an im- 
portant work for many reasons. It restores agency to domes- 
ticated animals and recognizes their vital role in a key period 
of American history. By recognizing the role of livestock, her 
work contributes to a more complete understanding of the 
European invasion of North America. 

It also provides a compelling case study of how civiliza- 
tion has been spread and genocide carried out. While tactics 
may have shifted according to convenience and circumstance, 
the goal in North America was always to eliminate the na- 
tive people either by transforming individuals into pseudo- 
English Christians or simply through physical removal and 
extermination. 

Anderson focuses on 17th century relations between Eng- 
lish colonists and two groups of Algonquian-speaking Indi- 
ans: those of southern New England and of the Chesapeake 
region of colonial America. Animals—both wild and domes- 
tic—often served as the intermediaries between colonists and 
Indians prompting both short-term cooperative efforts to 
minimize disputes as well as reducing intense violence. 

Animals became tertiary targets of violence often being 
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How the early North American colonists 
used animals to subdue the Native people 


killed simply to send a message from one group to another. 
Anderson argues that toward the end of the 17th century the 
fact “that animals could help incite a war between human 
combatants was eminently clear.” 

Even before direct contact between colonists and Indians, 
the two groups often encountered animals that would chal- 
lenge their conventional understandings of human-animal 
relations. Indians would encounter domesticated animals 
such as cattle and pigs brought by colonists from Europe; 
animals that were deemed property. 

For people with a comprehensive and intimate knowledge 
of the land and its creatures, encounters with unfamiliar, do- 
mesticated animals must have been incredibly shocking. Vir- 
tually all animals in the Indians’ experience were wild and no 
living animal was considered an individual’s property. Simi- 
larly, colonists would encounter wild animals who would prey 
on their livestock, destroy their crops, and generally make 
highly-controlled, English-style agriculture close to impos- 
sible. 

Both groups—colonists and Indians—would regularly 
encounter feral animals that blurred conceptual categories. 
For Indians, feral livestock most closely resembled wild ani- 
mals that could legitimately be hunted. And yet to the Eng- 
lish, “livestock could no more become [wild] than colonists 
could become Indians.” For the English, any animal that was 
deemed property would retain that definition regardless of 
how far the animal wandered or uncared for it was. Any re- 
semblance to a wild animal was superficial and for another to 
kill that animal would invite harsh sanction. 


i eas when Indians were in a dominant position and 
colonists were simply struggling to survive, the colonists’ 
civilizing agenda took a superficially cooperative and oppor- 
tunistic approach. It was not only prudent to preserve peace- 
ful relations with valuable trading partners, but the English 
believed they could distinguish themselves from their Spain- 
ish rivals by adoption of “an ideological approach [to coloni- 
zation] that advertised their nation’s moral superiority.” It was 
a tactic to make up for the fact that Spain was farther ahead 
of England in the race to secure colonies. 

Furthermore, “[C]olonists took it for granted that Indians 
would recognize the superiority of an English agrarian re- 
gime once they saw how it worked,” and so they reasoned that 
violence may not be necessary. The effort was not only to turn 
Indians into sedentary agrarians but into Christians as well. 

For the English, owning livestock was strongly invested 
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with a normative component; indeed, it was deemed a hall- 
mark of civilization. The fact that native populations had 
failed to domesticate animals was considered clear evidence 
of a serious deficiency on their part. To English eyes, the 
landscape was made for livestock and awaited improvement. 
But, as Anderson points out, there was little benefit to be 
gained from domestication and the species on the North 
American continent were not the sort that would readily 
submit to it. 

This ideological approach was evident when in 1656 the 
Virginia colony adopted a policy of rewarding Indians who 
killed a sufficient number of wolves by giving them a cow. 
The heads of eight wolves could be exchanged for one cow. 
It was a plan intended to eliminate wolves which threatened 
English livestock while simultaneously introducing the con- 
cept of livestock ownership to native people. 

Similarly, an effort in Rhode Island involved taxing colo- 
nists’ cattle to raise funds to assist Indians in building fences 
around their cornfields. This was to minimize disputes in- 
volving animal intrusions while shifting the burden onto 
Indians rather than animal owners. Once fences were built, 
Indians would be required to maintain them if they were to 
have their grievances heard and be considered for compensa- 
tion. 


y the middle of the 17th century, the civilizing agenda 

shifted from a strategy of assimilation to outright ag- 
gression and “depredations against livestock came to be seen 
as. ..acts of war.” The fences that Indians were pressured into 
building were on several occasions burnt down by colonists 
who then proceeded to let their cattle roam through Indian 
cornfields. “Roaming livestock acted as the advance guard of 
English settlement.” 

It was thought that such routine harassment could com- 
pel Indians to simply leave and cede the land to the colonists. 
Disputes that would have previously been treated as delicate 
diplomatic issues to be navigated with caution—when the 
colonists were weak—were now simply regarded as a matters 
of law enforcement and handled with force. 

Anderson concludes by saying that, “livestock enabled the 
English to extend their dominion over the New World with 
remarkable speed and thoroughness.” Domesticated live- 
stock would advance, Indians would retreat, colonists would 
move in, and then the process would repeat itself as many 
times as necessary. 

For anyone looking to better understand the specific 
mechanisms by which civilization encroaches and genocide 
is carried out, Creatures of Empire is an important addition. 


lan Erik Smith lives in Eugene, Oregon. His academic back- 
ground is in philosophy and his writing has appeared in Philosophy 
Now, the Journal for Critical Animal Studies, and the recently re- 
leased volume, Animals and War: Confronting the Military-Animal 
Industrial Complex. He blogs at uncivilizedanimals.wordpress.com 








What did Emma Goldman really say? 


No Dance; No Revo 


PETER WERBE 


o famous is the quote (rendered in a variety of ways), “If 

I can't dance, I don’t want to be in your revolution,” that 

it is even emblazoned on a souvenir coffee cup peddled 
by the Berkeley, Calif.-based Emma Goldman Papers project, 
and attributed to the turn of the last century anarchist and 
free love advocate. 

There’s a problem with it, though. Two radical archi- 
vists with whom I checked couldn't find an authenticating 
citation for the quote anywhere in Goldman’s voluminous 
writings and speeches, making its origins slightly suspect. 
But of all the words on thousands of pages written by Gold- 
man about liberation and freedom, why does this perhaps 
fanciful quote remain the most prominent from her long ca- 
reer of fighting for anarchy? 

Could it be that there is a human socio-biology that pulls 
us to the rhythms of dance, which even for a moment negate 
the straitjacket of authoritarian society with its thousands of 
rules meant to keep people within the rigid demands of the 
political state and capitalism? 

In a decades old essay, “The Decline of the Choral Dance,” 
Paul Halmos describes how pre-capitalist people danced to- 
gether as a community at ceremonies marking life’s significant 
events, and often just for its joy. Such dancing disappeared as 
social activity with the rise of capitalist society. 

Halmos saw choral dancing as invoking a “rhythmic com- 
munal rapture,” a state of being in which the body experi- 
ences a sense of freedom and solidarity with everybody and 
perhaps, everything around us. This emotional ecstasy prefig- 
ures the desire for revolution, and hence, is feared by rulers 
everywhere. 

So, let’s dance! 


Peter Werbe is a long-time staff member of the Fifth Estate. 


low and why | 


wrote: 


NORMAN NAWROCKI 


s an anarchist writer, I’m no different from 
A scribes who try to be socially en- 

gaged in their work and lives. I drink beer, 
write, and do my best to live according to my anar- 
chist principles. And I try to incorporate anarchist 
thought, experiences and visions in all my creative 
work. 

It’s a daily, lifelong challenge. 

So, when the Fifth Estate asked 
me to write a piece about my first 
novel, CAZZAROLA! Anarchy, Ro- 
mani, Love, Italy, | thought maybe it 
could be useful for anyone interested 
in the arts and anarchy. Maybe some- 
one might be inspired to dig out a 
moth-balled manuscript and finish it. 

The five-year creative and investi- 
gative process of writing CAZZARO- 
LA! and the same-named companion 
theatre piece and musical soundtrack, 
is one example of how and why I work 
as a writer, a musician, an actor and an anarchist. It 
was no non-stop flow of ideas, research and writing. 

Life often got in the way. As did death and ill- 
ness and breakups and paying the anarchist’s bills. 
But despite all the setbacks in my writing schedule 
— I wanted to have the book out in one year — it 
took five — and given the current rise of neo-fascism 
across Europe, the book is actually more relevant 
now than I could have ever imagined. 


In the beginning 

In 2007, I head to Italy to promote the Italian 
translation of a previous book (The Anarchist & The 
Devil do Cabaret, Black Rose Books, 2003, trans- 
lated into L’Anarchico e il Diavolo fanno cabaret, 
Editrice Il Sirente, 2007). My Italian publishers 
organize an incredible tour jam-packed with shows, 
interviews, appearances at the Rome Book Fair, vis- 
its to anarchist squats and endless convivial meals 
where tables are crammed with paninni, pizza and 
beer. It’s full-on red carpet treatment unlike any I 
have ever experienced before. 




















Norman 
Nawrocki in 


character as 
Cinka, the 
Roma refugee 
violinist in 
CAZZAROLA! 
the theatre 
piece. It began 
as anovel and 
is also a CD. 
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Day and night I am pum- 
melled with questions about the 
book. Meanwhile, out of the cor- 
ner of my eye, I catch glimpses 
of TV news clips — something 
about Roma (“Gypsy”) refugees 
and their camps. At the time, I 
can't make sense of it. My Italian 
isn't good enough and I’m busy per- 

forming shows and promoting the 

other book (it also included a musi- 
cal soundtrack and a theatre piece). 

‘The tour is a huge success and I return home to 
Canada vowing to churn out a collection of Italian- 

themed short stories. But after a few 
weeks of intense writing day and 
night, I stop. Whoa! Sure, I can fic- 
tionalize all my wonderful tour ex- 
_ periences, but something is nagging 
_ me. What’s actually happening to the 
_ Roma over there? 

I Google-translate the Italian 
daily press. Jaw drop. Thousands of 
Roma refugees are being persecuted 
across Italy as a result of deliberate 
political policies targeting them by 
the neo-fascist Berlusconi govern- 

ment in power. There are daily attacks in 
the streets and violent evictions of their camps. 

‘The attacks are intensifying. My growing collec- 
tion of short stories now makes less sense. Instead, 
previously faint images from Italian TV news clips 
I caught over there come into focus. I set aside the 
dozen or so pieces I have written and switch gears. 
Time for serious research into the history and poli- 
tics behind the attacks on the Roma. But how to tell 
this story? How do I make it truthful and engaging? 

I dig up the roots of the current neo-fascist can- 
cer consuming Italy and provide a historical context 
for it’s regeneration. At the same time, I explore the 
multiple forms of resistance to neo-fascism and fas- 
cism from the 1920s to today. 

I’m thinking: the book has to reach a broad audi- 
ence. So I base it on the life of a not quite ordinary, 
fictional Italian family from 1880 to today — the 
Discordias— and the life of a contemporary fictional 
Roma refugee family, the Dinicu. My aim: an his- 
torical novel interwoven with a contemporary love 
story. Because what’s an anarchist novel without a 
love story? 
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I give myself a one year 
writing deadline. Shelve the 
new poetry, new albums, new 
shows. Priority creation: novel. 
Given the gravity of the situa- 
tion in Italy, it has to come out 
ASAP, ring alarm bells and 
direct attention to the plight 
of the Roma — right now. 

But a novel is a massive 
undertaking. It demands 24/7 
feeding. In return, it can be all-consuming. After 
countless setbacks and revisions, this one takes five 
years to complete. (Meanwhile, the impatient one 
in me fast forwards two poetry collections and gets 
them published.) 

I spend days and nights researching Italy and the 
Roma and immerse myself in the two cultures. I buy 
and borrow countless books, try to watch an Italian 
or Roma movie every night and teach myself more 
Italian. I borrow hundreds of music CDs from the 
library and listen to a century of Italian and Roma 
music — all genres. 

I read classic and contemporary Italian novels, 
poetry and short stories, Roma, too. I attend lectures 
about Italian history, call old Italian friends, meet 
new Roma ones, interview Italian and Roma politi- 
cal activists, neighbours and friends of friends. I try 
to absorb everything. I live in my book, breathe in 
and out the idea of my book. I imagine myself in 
Italy and in Romania, home of my Roma family. 

I dream in Italian, cook and drink only Italian, 
and in my mind, create and imagine the characters 
that will bring my book to life. It’s more of a chal- 
lenge to live and dream in Roma, but sporadically, 
the dreams come. 

In 2008, I return to Italy for another book tour 
and firsthand research into endless questions. What 
are the historical origins of Fascism? How to un- 
derstand the problems of a mono-cultured, ethno- 
centric country like Italy, now post European Union, 
undergoing profound change in a globalized 21* 
century? Who are these neo-fascists? Who is resist- 
ing them? Where do the Roma fit in? 

When I tour a Roma refugee camp on the edge 
of Rome and see the pathetic living conditions, I 
ask the people: “How can I help? They say: “Tell the 
world our story. Write your book.” 


The collective editing 

Meanwhile, I invite some 15 close friends, com- 
rades and respected colleagues — academics, activists, 
bibliophiles, editors, authors, booksellers, and more 
— to read and critique the manuscript. Each has 
their speciality: Roma culture, Italian history, anti- 
fascist history, Italian culture, anarchist or anti-racist 





Bulgarian 
Roma women 
react as their 

home is 
demolished. 

The Roma 

people are 
under attack 
all over Europe 
by both 
governments 
and mobs. 

One of the 

powerful 

themes of 

Cazzarola! 


movements, editing, etc. Each 
has something important and 
useful to contribute. Each 
makes a difference to the 
book. Again, I thank them all. 

As the critical feedback and 
fact checking notes trickle in, 
I begin the first of several re- 
writes of the manuscript. The 
process is both exciting and 
painful, slow and demanding. 
At times, it feels like ’m wrestling with a great blue 
whale—slippery and beyond my puny grasp. 

The book heads in multiple directions as I try 
to re-direct it while making sense of it and mak- 
ing it make sense. I also find myself confronted with 
characters in my novel who have their own agendas 
apart from the project as a whole. Over Italian wine 
or Romanian beer, we have long discussions. They 
make compromises; I make compromises. The book 
makes progress. 

One day, many revisions later, all the characters 
in the book and myself agree: done. A distinguished 
editor and respected comrade from PM Press, Terry 
Bisson, handles the final edit. 


CAZZAROLA! The theatre piece 

After my 2007 visit to Italy, I realized that my 
one year book deadline is unrealistic, but I still 
wanted to get the message out now. The solution: 
a short, dramatised version of the story. I take four 
characters out of the book and reconstruct them in 
a 30 minute solo theatre piece. The soundtrack for 
the performance inspires the subsequent full-length 
musical CD soundtrack for the novel. 

With two recent tours of Italy behind me, end- 
less research material burying my desk and over- 
flowing my bookshelves, and my characters having 
dialogue with each other and keeping me awake at 
night, I am primed for a show. The themes: current 
Euro-politics, Italian history, the backlash against 
immigration — specifically targeting Roma refugees 
— neo-fascism, and a heartbreaking love story. 

I hang out with Italian and Roma friends to 
fine tune my fictional and historical cast. I walk the 
streets of Montreal in character as the 1926 would- 
be anarchist anti-fascist assassin, a contemporary 
arrogant suit-and-tie, nationalist, racist senator, a 
pining, naive Italian boyfriend and his street-wise 
Romanian Roma girlfriend who lives the refugee 
nightmare. 

CAZZAROLA), the theatrical show, premieres 
at the May 2008 Montreal International Anarchist 
Theatre Festival. The bill includes the first Montreal 
visit of New York’s phenomenal anarcho-cultural 
institution, The Living Theatre, with Judith Malina. 





Four hundred people attend. Post-show, audience members 
approach me, incredulous. 

“This isn't happening in Italy today, is it? It’s from the 
1930s, right? It’s fiction, yes?” 

As I performed the piece, I was unaware that on the same 
night across the Atlantic, gangs of neo-fascists and local citi- 
zens were physically attacking and driving out hundreds of 
Roma from two Napoli refugee camps which they burned to 
the ground. I read the report in the morning news. It was a 
horrific incident, worse than what I was portraying on stage. 
‘The situation had deteriorated. I return to Italy that summer 
for more research. 

In the Fall, I tour Canada with the theatre piece. The sto- 
ry resonates. Everyone wants to read the book and get the 
soundtrack. They'll have to wait a bit longer. 


CAZZAROLA! the CD, by me & amici 

I'm a writer but also a musician/composer who can't re- 
sist the temptation to create and release a companion musi- 
cal soundtrack for the book. Hence, CAZZAROLA! the CD. 
I imagined a musical invitation to read the book. Another 
entry point into the novel that would complement the story 
with real period soundscapes and songs reflecting, based on 
and inspired by the novel. I wanted an album, too, that could 
stand on its own as an audio document, a brief musical survey 
of Italy from the last 130 years covering key historical events 
in song from an anti-fascist and anarchist perspective. 

I consult ethnomusicologist friends, Italian musician 
friends and others for suggestions, and issue an open invi- 
tation on Facebook for collaborators. I also again do end- 
less research online and in person, more interviews and scour 
the Montreal library’s Italian music collection. In the end, I 
choose some traditional period songs, compose new ones and 
ask for contributions from Italian friends. I visit Italy a few 
times to do field recordings and meet and work with local 
musicians. Amazing collaborations follow. 

Driving through the mountains of Abruzzo for example, 
in search of any shepherd and his herd, we find one in a vast 
meadow dotted with brilliant alpine flowers. With his per- 
mission — and that of his seven sheep dogs — I walk through 
the grazing herd recording them live. 

Musician friends in Italy introduce me to other musicians. 
I run into people in the street and invite them to play on 
the album, recording them after their workday in an enclosed 
town square. One day it’s a spontaneous recording in a 15" 
century Italian abbey. One night, it’s a marching band in a 
mountain village with local fireworks. I record everything on 
the spot with a portable H2 Zoom recorder. 

In another village, I accidently hear random pings from a 
metal sculpture dedicated to emigrants who died in search of 
work. I record the sounds and give them to musician friends 
with a request to compose a piece based on these precise 
notes. | am incredibly fortunate to meet generous, creative, 
talented musicians all over Italy and deeply grateful for their 
contributions. 
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In the end, the 100 minute long album offers music that 
ranges from traditional Italian folk — kind of world beat — 
but updated — to contemporary Italian-themed compositions 
of my own that are folkloric, ambient, electro-acoustic and 
somewhat indie. The songs, arranged chronologically follow- 
ing the story in the book, span 130 years of Italian history 
from 1880 to today. There are waltzes, folk dances, love bal- 
lads, prisoner songs, and different soundscapes, from a 1920 
auto factory about to go on strike, to Rome street music today. 


The Book Tour 

I realized I was competing with a gazillion other books 
circulating on and offline if I want to get word out about this 
book. So I offer a cross-promotional packaged tour event. 

Each book launch includes a roundtable discussion 
with local community Roma/refugee/immigrant and mi- 
grant worker/human rights advocates — where available — to 
open the evening, followed by the solo theatre piece (with 
soundtrack and visuals), and a live music show based on the 
CD (solo violin) with a sing-along of new skool Italian anar- 
chist songs. This is a free offer! “Who wants it?,” I ask. 

I devote the summer of 2013 to organize events in 25 
cities, Québec City to Denman Island, B.C., with some 30 
different presentations in church basements, bookstores, ca- 
fés, bars, theatres, community centres, universities and book- 
stores. 

There are youthful, now university educated sons and 
daughters of Latino immigrants who worked in hog slaugh- 
ter houses testifying about the racism and discrimination 
their parents and they faced once having arrived in Cana- 
da. There are Hungarian Roma refugees talking about their 
fight against the current wave of Canadian deportations. This 
country has shut the door on Roma refugees. 

‘There are reps from migrant farm workers groups describ- 
ing the massive injustices these overworked, underpaid la- 
bourers confront on a daily basis. It’s like labour conditions 
the IWW fought 100 years ago. All across Canada, I think I 
count fewer than 10 Italians or descendents of Italians who 
attend the launches. The ultra-conservative, old school Italian 
community is just not interested. 

For this tour, I do a massive social media campaign, en- 
ter dozens of online chat-rooms, and aim for major media 
exposure. Local comrades poster, flyer and write articles for 
their community press. The media hype works for the west 
of Canada, but, apart from a 120 person plus book launch 
extravaganza in Montreal, kind of pans out for the east. 

No explanation. Books or music, it’s the rock ‘n roll truism 
of touring. 


Norman Nawrocki is a Montreal cabaret artist, violinist, actor and 
educator. He has written a dozen books, several theatre musicals 
and cabarets and recorded over 50 music albums, solo and with his 
diverse bands. He tours the world performing music, theatre, poet- 
ry, anti-sexist ‘sex’ comedy shows, and giving ‘Creative Resistance’ 
workshops about using the arts for radical social change. nothing- 
ness.org/music/rhythm 
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Former ELF/Green Scare Prisoner Now A Fascist 


VALDINOCI 


t’s been an open secret for months that Nathan Block 

(better known as “Exile”), a former Green Scare pris- 

oner who served a number of years in prison for several 

Earth Liberation Front actions, has become a fascist. 
This has been known not just through numerous personal 
accounts from Olympia, Wash., but from copious postings 
on Block’s tumblr blog, Loyalty Is Mightier Than Fire. 

If you are unfamiliar with the more obscure references 
to Nazism and the postwar fascist movement, except a few 
decorated swastikas, Exile’s blog might look like a creepy 
spiritual Goth kid’s elaborate art project. However, if you 
understand the references, it is immediately obvious that 
Exile is going out of his way to promote a slew of fascist 
writers and imagery, especially those influenced by Esoteric 
Nazism and other forms of mystical fascism. 

The most prominent is Julius Evola, an Italian Tradition- 
alist philosopher who attacked the modern world as deca- 
dent and corrupt. Evola is the go-to guy for fascists who 
want a Situationist, Frankfurt School, or anarchist-style 
critique of capitalism and the consumer society. 

Evola worked for the Nazi SS and was the main intel- 
lectual figure in Italy’s vibrant postwar fascist milieu. Third 
Positionism — an anti-capitalist, racial separatist, and eco- 
logical version of fascism — has its origins partly in Evola. 
‘The very title of Exile’s blog comes from a quotation in one 
of Evola’s most famous political books, Men Among the Ru- 
ins, and Evola quotes are found throughout the blog. Exile 
has told people that “Evola will show us the way.” 

Exile also likes to quote Miguel Serrano, a postwar 
Esoteric Nazi from Chile. Serrano, along with the better- 
known Savitri Devi, promoted worshiping Hitler as a de- 
ity. Serrano wrote numerous books about Hitler; these ideas 
have influenced the spiritual parts of the neo-Nazi move- 
ment such as the Hitler-worshipping New Order organiza- 
tion (formerly the American Nazi Party). 

Although they live in Olympia, both Exile and his part- 
ner, Joyanna Zacher (aka “Sa- 
die,” another former ELF/ 
Green Scare prisoner) were 
associated with the Eugene, 
Oregon Green Anarchist 
scene in the late’90s and early 
00s. 

Their first post-sentencing 
statement ends with a refer- 
ence to Charles Manson's 
racist ecological philosophy 
ATWA (meaning either “Air 
Trees Water Animals” or “All 





The Way Alive”). Sadie repeated this formulation as late as 
2012 in a letter from prison to the Earth First! Journal. 

Both in prison and out, Sadie and Exile have repeatedly 
made disparaging remarks about people of color, and Exile has 
made statements supporting white separatism, which Sadie de- 
fended when Exile was rightfully called-out for making them. 
Today, Exile and Sadie are part of the Black Metal scene in 
Olympia where white separatist attitudes hold sway among at 
least some members of that scene. 

‘The Pacific Northwest is an overwhelmingly white area be- 
cause of the historical legacy of the extermination of Native 
Americans, the exclusion of African-Americans in Oregon, 
and the later regional popularity of the Ku Klux Klan. At the 
height of the neo-Nazi revival in the 1980s and 1990s, major 
Third Position racist organizers were based there. Along with 
other racists, they tried to turn the entire region into an all- 
white ethnostate. It is no coincidence that Exile’s turn to white 
separatism occurred there. 

It is also not a coincidence that Exile is embracing this 
trend. Crypto-, esoteric, and Third Position fascism is en vogue 
all over the United States and globally. 

This is part of a slew of active non-traditional fascist and 
white separatist organizing and cultural projects that promote 
obscure variations of fascism, white separatism, anti-Jewish 
or anti-Muslim conspiracy theories, as well as patriarchal and 
homophobic attitudes, all with vocal opposition to modernity 
and capitalism, and in support of environmentalism and animal 
rights. 

It wasn't that long ago that the now-liberal cities in the 
Pacific Northwest were home to a series of racially motivated 
murders committed by fascists. In 1988, in Portland, Ore., Nazi 
skinheads associated with Tom Metzger’s Third Positionist 
WAR (White Aryan Resistance) murdered Mulugeta Seraw, 
an immigrant from Ethiopia. In downtown Olympia in 1992, 
two WAR-associated Nazi skinheads murdered anti-fascist 
punk Bob Buchanan, Jr. 

While the skinheads’ politics encompassed a more familiar 
vulgar Nazism, they espoused the same ideas as the fascists of 
today — white separatism, criticism of 
global capitalism, environmentalism, 
and outreach to the radical left and 
counter-cultural scenes. 

Exile is part of this trend and this 
fascist history, and he should be ex- 
cluded from all radical cultural and 
organizing spaces, and treated like the 
fascist he has become. 


—from NYC ANTIFA Culture of resistance 
against fascism! nycantifa.wordpress.com 


2010 Edinburgh anti-fascist protest 
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Send letters via email to fe@fifthestate.org or Fifth Estate, P.O. Box 201016, Ferndale MI 48220 
All formats accepted including typescript & handwritten. Letters may be edited for length. 


Letters 


Continued from Page 2 





only operates within capitalism's state 
repressive apparatus which is demon- 
strably ineffective. Maybe the stop gap 
solution, until nothing is for sale and 
sexual misery abates, is decriminalization 
of prostitution. 

Then, sex workers would operate 
under the statutory protections of the 
state enjoying the same status as other 
job categories. Capitalist labor laws offer 
ostensible protection for all workers, i.e., 
working conditions, wage and hour stan- 
dards, no child labor, etc. Although laws 
and regulations are violated all of the 
time by employers, and are no guarantee 
of safe or fair work, now, prostitution 
exists within the worst of capitalism, an 
entirely unregulated sector. 

The current laws against the activ- 
ity of pimps (“living off of the proceeds 
of prostitution”), prostitutes (a crime in 
itself), and clients (“soliciting for immoral 
purposes”) criminalizes participants 
while making no dent in the practice. 

If prostitution was decriminalized, 

a pimp as employer who brutalizes his 
workers, withholds their pay, employs 
minors, etc., is breaking numerous laws 
that apply to labor. Instead of enforcing 
those statutes, it is the pimp’s proceeds 
or the prostitute’s work that are deemed 
illegal. 

Prostitutes who are collecting money 
for their practice would seem to be work- 
ers by definition. If some are slaves or 
minors (no one knows what percentage) 
this is illegal, but probably less so than 


among agricultural workers. 

Naturally, it will be the lower rungs 
of economic status who take the worst 
jobs capitalism offers as can be seen at 
a Wal-Mart or other low paying employ- 
ment. Given the choice of working at a 
fast food restaurant or prostitution, most 
poor women will choose the former, but, 
unless we are letting moralism define 
the subject, we owe those women who 
make a different choice our greatest 
solidarity and protection no less than we 
offer to minimum wage workers. 

As anarchists, probably the best we 
can do is suggest unionizing in the man- 
ner of the Barcelona prostitutes during 


A Fifth Estate Connection 


Margot Adler, Wiccan 
Priestess, Passes 


Mi Adler, if known to Fifth Es- 
tate readers at all, it is probably as 
a longtime correspondent for NPR ra- 
dio since 1979. She died on July 28 of 
cancer at the age of 68. 

However, those who do know of her 
may also be aware that she considered 
herself a Wiccan high priestess who ad- 
hered to the tradition for more than 40 
years. Also, there is a specific Fifth Es- 
tate connection quite distant from Na- 
tionalistic Pentagon Radio (more fitting 
for its acronym than its actual name). 

Adler was the author of Draw- 
ing Down the Moon: Witches, Druids, 
Goddess-Worshippers, and Other Pagans 
in America Today, published in 1979, a 
book that described contemporary pa- 
gan movements and was instrumental 
in renewing an interest in them. 

In a resource section of it, Adler list- 
ed the Fifth Estate as being free to pris- 
oners, and 35 years later, we still receive 
requests from inmates for subscriptions 
to this magazine from it. Those are fi- 
nanced in part by FE readers. 


the Spanish Revolution of the 1930s, 
and to assist in such efforts if asked. 

There are numerous associations 
of prostitutes across the world that 
struggle to imbue their work with a 
dignity denied them, not because they 
are exploited, but because of the moral 
condemnation that religion places on 
unsanctioned sexual activity. 

The most articulate and indepen- 
dent sex workers, like the Tits and Sass 
people (TitsandSass.com) are sucha 
group in this country whose ideas and 
leadership can help end much of the 
overt misery associated with sex work as 
it currently exists. 





Margot Adler, 1946-2014, at an NPR mic 


Adler was the granddaughter of the 
psychiatrist Alfred Adler, Freud’s col- 
league and then adversary in Vienna. 

She also wrote, Vampires Are Us: Un- 
derstanding Our Love Affair With the Im- 
mortal Dark Side, and a 1997 memoir, 
Heretics Heart: A Journey Through Spirit 
& Revolution. 

Adler embraced neo-paganism in 
the early 1970s, according to a New York 
Times obituary, “because its invocation 
of ancient goddesses appealed to her 
feminism and its ecological concerns 
resonated with her love of nature.” 

It also reported that she maintained a 
pagan shrine in her bedroom and led “a 
small coven” in the living room. 






Free Marius Mason! 


Continued from Page 11 


rigid, arbitrary constraints on communication and expression 
that impact every part of their lives. But even more, imagine 
how difficult it would be if all your struggles toward liberation 
and autonomy were taking place not only in a prison, but in 
a world that always targets trans people for further violence, 
confinement, and abuse. 

I am proud to be working with Marius Jacob Mason to 
change their name to the one that reflects his masculine gen- 
der identity. 

This announcement does not serve as any kind of excuse 
for argument or debate. It should be self-evident that trans- 
exclusion is indefensible in any movement claiming to move 
us toward collective liberation. 

If we are serious about liberation and autonomy, it is 
incumbent upon us to take seriously that all our various 
struggles are mutually implicated, that earth liberation and 
trans liberation are not simply mutually compatible, but that 
achievement of each is a necessary condition for the satisfac- 
tion of the other. 

I call on anarchists, allies, environmental justice advocates: 


let us acknowledge Marius’ gender now, not only for Marius’ 


sake, but for the sake of our collective liberation. This transi- 


tion not only does not undermine the importance of Marius’ 


environmental and other social commitments, it is further 
evidence of his commitment to justice, and bravery in the face 
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of repressive and destructive systems. It has not been and will 
not be easy for Marius to transition while in custody of the 
most heinous part of the U.S. prison system. 

But we can make this process a little easier by support- 
ing his gender identity, by using the appropriate masculine 
pronouns and his correct name, writing to him and other in- 
carcerated trans people, providing meaningful social support, 
and funding legal battles and medical needs both in and out 
of prison. 

We have an opportunity as a community to demonstrate 
conclusively that we are strong, that we understand the mu- 
tual implications of all forms of oppression, and that we can 
reject the subordination of any cause to another. 

Until his name is legally changed, mail sent to Marius in 
prison should still be addressed to Marie Mason on the en- 
velope, but a greeting to Marius is OK. Donations should 
still be made “Support Marie Mason, POB 2016, Ferndale 
MI 48220. 


Please write to Marius c/o: 
Marie Mason #04672-061 
FMC Carswell 

P.O. Box 27137 

Fort Worth, TX 76127 


Receiving supportive and friendly mail makes a world of 
difference. 

Information about incarcerated trans people is at SRLP. 
org, and more information about Marius Jacob Mason at 
SupportMariusMason.org. 






What to Know 
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In order to justify the militarization 
of police forces, the cops have to keep 
up the pretense that it is they who are 
at risk from dangerous crowds. 

The science of this is in books such 
as Riot Prevention And Control: A Police 
Officer's Guide to Managing Violent and 
Nonviolent Crowds, by Capt. Charles 
Beene, a 30-year veteran of the vicious 
San Francisco police force. 

It's a manual for state repressive 
tactics, with us as its target, so it’s 
worth taking a look at (but not buying, 
of course). From Paladin Press .paladin- 
press.com/product/Riot_Prevention_ 
and_Control/Current_Sale 


Ever ADVANCING TECHNOLOGY makes it 
increasingly difficult to be free of being 
tracked. Cell phones, even when off, can 


be honed in on as seen when program- 
mers sitting in Colorado Springs, Colo. 
fire a drone strike at an assumed dan- 
gerous terrorist 6,000 miles away killing 
him and half of his family. 

A Ketchum, Idaho firm recently 
introduced the SeV RFID travel vest and 
jacket to protect against technology 
being used to exploit weaknesses in cell 
phones, credit cards and passports. 

Radio-Frequency Identification (RFID) 
security has been a growing issue over 
the past decade since all U.S. passports 
since 2006 use this technology (along 
with most credit cards and cell phones), 
making anyone's personal information 
easily attainable by electronic thieves 
or a drone assassin programmer. 

Tucking your passport and cell phone 
into one of these garments’ pockets 
stops the RFID waves from being read 
from afar. Information is at scottevest. 
com. 


INDIA Is A COUNTRY Where a rape 
occurs every 22 minutes. Three young 
women have developed a rape-repel- 


lent bra that can shock and burn attack- 
ers called Society Harnessing Equip- 
ment, or SHE for short. 

The bra contains a pressure sensor 
connected to an electric circuit that 
generates a shock of 3,800 kilovolts, 
enough to stun an attacker and severely 
burn his hand. 

The moment its pressure sensors 
are activated, the bra’s built-in GPS 
also alerts the police and the victim's 
parents to the location where the attack 
is taking place. 

False alarms are possible, but the 
bras are designed and calibrated to 
prevent this. The force of a hug, for in- 
stance, won't create a shock, and there’s 
an on and off switch. 

Other women have designed sandals 
that deliver electric shocks and jeans 
that have an built-in SOS button. 

“The moment we hit someone with 
our sandal,” one of the designers says, 
“it will send messages to friends and 
family members. It will also give a shock 
to the criminals and immobilize them 
for a few seconds.” 
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4 \ssues: $15; Canada/Mexico $22; 
$28 all other countries 
Police, Corps., & Gov't Agencies $500 
Free to Prisoners of the State 


MAIL TO: 
P.O. Box 201016 
Ferndale MI 48220 


PayPal available for new subscrip- 
tions, renewals, donations, Sustain- 
ers, and remittances. FifthEstate.org. 
Sample copy $4. 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS: Please indicate if 
you want your subscription to begin with 
the current or next edition. 

An additional $5 with your remittance 
pays for a Gl or prisoner subscription. 
PRISONERS: If you requested a sample 
copy, write again to let us know that you 
wanta subscription. Subs are free to you. 





